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TO  THE 

OFFICERS  &  MEMBERS 


OF  THB 


p^ilosop^ifal  anU  Jtitnafi) 

THIS  INaUIRY, 


IS  MOST  RESPECTFULLY  INSCRIBED. 


THE  reader  is  requested  TO  NOTICE  THE  FOLLOWING  ERRORS 


OF  THE  PRESS 


P‘ 

P- 

P‘ 

P- 


20,  line  2G,  for  preception  read  perception. 


25, 

11, 

appear 

appears. 

33, 

14, 

soul 

skull. 

51, 

18. 

Hypothesis 

hypotheses. 

INTRODUCTION. 


The  remarks  which  constitute  the  following  Inquiry, 
have  been  elicited  by  opinions  referring  to  the  alliance 
of  Body  and  Mind,  published  some  years  ago  in  an 
Essay  on  Craniology,''*  and  more  recently  repeated  in 
a  series  of  Lectures  on  the  Intellectual  Emotions,” 
read  before  the  Leeds  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society. 

The  opinions  alluded  to,  have  appeared  to  me  not 
only  untenable,  but  in  direct  variance  with  what  I  had 
ever  thought  orthodox  in  Metaphysics.  Conveyed  as  they 
were  in  the  “  Essay,”  in  sportive  and  ironical  language, 
I  considered  it  as  forming  a  very  agreeable  piece  of 
pleasantry,  calculated  at  least  to  do  no  harm  ;  and 

similated  it  to  a  kind  of  escapement — a  safety  valve — 
whence  might  be  emitted  the  whims  and  fancies  which 
ever  and  anon,  arise  from  a  luxuriant  imagination,  and 
which  otherwise  might  have  interfered  with  more  important 
avocations.  Finding,  however,  these  doctrines  reiterated 
in  the  Lectures,  with  greater  confidence  and  stronger 
diction,  and  divested  in  a  measure  of  the  equivocal 
meaning  which  formerly  pertained  to  them,  I  have  been 
induced  to  make  researches  which  would  either  confirm 
my  own  belief,  or  would  convince  me  of  the  truth  of 

that  in  question.  The  result,  I  now  presume  to  lay 

before  the  reader. 

It  has  not  been  without  much  hesitation  and  reluctance 
that  I  resolved  to  commit  my  thoughts  to  paper,  that  paper 
to  the  press,  and  this  Inquiry  to  the  public.  To  one 
unaccustomed  to  extended  composition,  especially  of  a 
polemical  character,  and  necessitated  to  seize  an  oppor¬ 

tunity  from  amid  the  anxious  and  laborious  duties  of  my 
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profession,  the  attempt  of  such  a  task  was  formidable  and 
repulsive.  The  success,  however,  with  which  my  progress 
of  research  has  been  rewarded,  and  the  silence  of  more  able 
advocates,  have  determined  me  to  appear  in  defence  of 
doctrines  which  have  been  impugned,  and  to  explain  as 
clearly  as  possible  a  branch  of  study,  respecting  which,  the 
late  Dugald  Stewart  thus  observes :  The  laws  of 
union  between  the  mind  and  the  body,  and  the  mutual 
influence  they  have  on  one  another,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  inquiries  that  ever  engaged  the  attention  of 
mankind ;  and  is  almost  equally  necessary  in  the  Sciences 
of  Morals  and  of  Medicine.” 

Conscious  as  every  one  must  be,  who  has  the 
honour  and  pleasure  of  knowing  the  worthy  and  esteemed 
author  of  the  Essay,”  of  his  great  and  varied  talents,  it  is 
but  natural  to  suppose  that  whatever  was  advanced  by  him 
would  receive  more  than  ordinary  attention  and  credence  : 
and  were  I  not  equally  conscious  of  being  armed  with  the 
resistless  power  of  truth,  it  would  have  been  the  greatest 
temerity  in  me  to  have  assumed  the  character  of  an  antagonist. 

From  the  ‘‘  Essay,”  I  have  quoted  those  passages 
which  appeared  to  me  as  admitted  of  but  one  meaning. 
What  I  have  noticed  as  having  been  expressed  in  the 
Lectures”  I  trust  has  not  been  misrepresented  :  nor 
would  I  detract  from  the  pleasure  which  the  numerous 
and  respectable  auditory  must  have  received  whilst  listening 
to  the  eloquent  and  ingenious  exposition  of  the  intellectual 
emotions  so  recently  given  to  the  public :  my  only  regret 
was,  that  they  were  so  intermingled  with  epithets,  invectives, 
and  imputations,  equally  foreign  to  the  character  of  the 
Lectures  and  the  Lecturer. 

In  endeavouring,  therefore,  to  counteract  what  has  been 
asserted,  I  shall  avoid  the  abuse  and  scurrility,  the  ridicule, 
sarcasm,  and  irony,  which  are  so  lavishly  employed  in  the 
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Essay,’'  &c.  and  substitute  the  powers  of  argument  and 
persuasion  with  all  the  amenity  and  courtesy  I  can  command  ; 
my  subject  and  my  profession  demand  it ;  instead  of  the 
flights  of  fancy  and  the  poetic  imagery  which  have  been  so 
freely  culled  from  all  our  great  poets  and  dramatists,  I  shall 
produce  the  sober  reasonings  and  profound  deductions  of  men 
of  acknowledged  learning,  zeal,  and  piety.  I  beg  further  to 
assure  the  reader,  that  I  have  but  one  object  in  view  in  this 
attempt.  I  have  no  pique  to  resent,  no  pride  to  gratify,  no 
pedantic  feeling  for  display  :  the  arena  of  controversy  is  one 
in  which  I  neither  hope  or  wish  ever  to  engage  or  excel ;  it 
is  too  frequently  more  inimical  than  subservient  to  truth. 
My  simple  aim  has  been,  to  explain  and  unravel  those 
mysteries  of  nature,  which  have  been,  and  indeed  are  yet 
in  a  measure,  enveloped  in  much  obscurity,  but  which  form 
an  essential  and  interesting  feature  in  the  Study  of  Man. 

I  have  been  stimulated  to  persevere  from  observing  the 
many  speculations  and  the  great  interest  which  of  late  have 
prevailed  among  the  thinking  portion  of  society,  relative 
to  the  conjunction  and  mutual  influence  of  body  and  mind. 
To  do  justice  to  a  subject  of  such  importance  would  require 
a  thick  folio  rather  than  a  pamphlet ;  and  every  endeavour 
to  curtail  it  must  in  proportion  render  its  elucidation  imperfect. 
The  few  facts  and  reasonings  which  compose  the  following 
pages,  are  more  especially  intended  for  the  perusal  of  those 
whose  time  and  inclinations  do  not  allow  of  more  diffuse 
'  research.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  first  proposition 
which  more  particularly  relates  to  the  simple  connexion  of 
mind  and  brain,  has  been  the  more  amply  examined,  as  I 
am  not  aware,  that  any  condensed  abstract  of  this  ques¬ 
tion  is  before  the  public  :  whilst  the  two  latter  have  been  so 
often  and  so  effectually  discussed,  that  little,  if  any  thing, 
remains  for  further  consideration.  I  trust  that  no  one  will 
accuse  me  of  treason  against  the  present  system  of  Meta- 
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physics  :  as  a  branch  of,  or  auxiliary  to,  the  science  of  Mind, 
it  must  be  deemed  of  great  value  and  importance,  as 
explanatory  of  the  activity  or  states  of  mind ;  the  objections 
to  the  system  are,  that  it  in  no  measure  accounts  for  the 
connexion  of  the  spiritual  with  the  corporeal  being,  nor 
explains  the  cause  which  influences  those  changes  and 
modifications,  to  which,  we  are  conscious,  the  operations  of 
the  mind  are  continually  subjected. 

The  delay  which  has  attended  this  publication,  has 
been  occasioned  by  a  succession  of  events  over  which  I  had 
no  control.  I  regret  it  the  more,  as  forming  a  long  period 
since  the  delivery  of  the  Lectures  which  have  more  particu¬ 
larly  given  rise  to  this  Inquiry ;  aware,  that  if  it  excite  any 
interest  at  all,  it  must  be  among  the  Society  before  which 
those  Lectures  were  read. 

As  a  further  -prelude  to  my  subject,  I  must  earnestly 
entreat  that  the  reader  will  dispassionately  consider  the  facts 
and  observations  embodied  in  this  brief  Essay  ; .  that  he  will 
entertain  no  fear  that  any  of  the  glorious  principles  of  our 
holy  religion  will  be  subverted,  or  that  the  sacred  nature  of 
the  immortal  soul  will  be  profaned.  The  glaring  light  which 
ever  emanates  from  the  torch  of  truth  must  inevitably  reveal 
fresh  beauties  and  loftier  conceptions  of  these  eternal  things ; 
and  will  assuredly  dispel  the  gloomy  darkness,  which  ignorance 
and  prejudice  ever  cast  upon  the  fairest  subjects  of  man’s 
best  interests. 

To  close  this  ample  Introduction,  I  shall  quote  the 
concluding  paragraph  of  the  preface  of  the  immortal  Locke, 
to  his  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding  : — “  If  any  one 
take  offence  at  the  entrance  of  this  treatise,  I  shall  desire  him 
to  read  it  thorough,  and  then,  I  hope  he  will  be  convinced 
that  the  taking  away  false  foundations,  is  not  to  the  prejudice 
but  advantage  of  truth  ;  which  is  never  so  much  endangered 
or  injured,  as  when  mixed  with  or  built  on  falsehood.” 

August,  18S8. 


AN  INQUIRY, 

^C.  ^C. 


As  it  is  not  intended  that  the  following  remarks 
should  be  regarded,  as  merely  controversial,  to 
prevent  any  misconception,  the  subjoined  plan  is 
adopted,  as  giving  an  abstract  and  concise  state¬ 
ment  of  the  opinions  relating  to  this  inquiry, 
which  are  contained  in  the  ‘‘  Essay  on  Craniology,” 
and  in  the  Lectures  on  the  Intellectual  Emotions, 
before  alluded  to.  These  may  be  resolved  into 
the  following  : — 

First — That  the  brain  of  man  is  not  the 
seat  of  the  mind,  nor  is  it  destined  to  be  employed 
as  the  instrument  or  medium  by  which  the  mind 
manifests  its  powers  or  faculties,  during  its  pro¬ 
bationary  or  earthly  existence. 

Second — That  Craniology  or  Phrenology 
has  no  rational  claims  to  credibility. 

Third — That  the  belief  of  the  mind  having 
its  seat  in,  or  connexion  with  the  brain,  leads  to  a 
low  degrading  materialism  and  infidelity. 

Besides  discussing  the  above  propositions,  it 
will  be  necessary  (to  complete  this  inquiry,)  to 
introduce  occasional  matter,  differing  in  some 
degree  from  the  point  in  question,  but  bearing 
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strongly  on  the  general  subject,  namely,  the  alli¬ 
ance  or  connexion  of  body  and  mind.  A  brief 
notice  of  their  separate  qualities  and  combined 
actions  will  precede  the  consideration  of  the  first 
of  these  particulars. 

Man,  in  a  living  state,  is  a  compound  of  two 
grand  and  separate  principles.  Body  and  Mind. 

The  Body  is  understood  to  be  an  aggregate  of 
varied  and  distinct  organs,  whose  united  functions 
tend  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  animating 
principle,  called  life.  This  living  state  alone 
renders  the  body  susceptible  of  receiving  the  im¬ 
pressions  of  the  mind,  and  capable  of  manifesting 
its  powers  and  attributes.  The  nature  of  the  body 
is  said  to  be  material  and  finite ;  having  all  the 
properties  belonging  to  matter,  and  enduring  in 
its  present  state  but  for  a  limited  period. 

The  Mind  is  conceived  to  be  spiritual, 
invisible,  infinite,  and  consequently  immortal ; 
existing  before  the  body,  coexistent  with  it,  and 
surviving  its  death  and  decomposition  throughout 
eternity.  Possessing  such  attributes,  its  essential 
nature  is  evidently  inscrutable  to  mortal  capacities. 
Its  actions,  powers,  faculties,  or  manifestations, 
whilst  in  connexion  with  the  body,  are  all  that  are 
disclosed  for  our  comprehension. 

Revelation  can  alone  supply  us  with  evidence 
of  its  prior  and  its  future  state,  and  this  it  does  in 
the  fullest  and  most  satisfactory  manner. 
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It  mast  ever  remain  inexplicable  therefore, 
how  the  alliance  of  two  such  different  and  con¬ 
trary  principles  as  body  and  mind  should  be 
effected.  We  are  individually  conscious,  from  our 
own  reflection,  from  the  testimony  of  innumer¬ 
able  witnesses,  and  even  of  the  Creator  himself, 
that  it  is  so.  It  is  sufiicient  then,  adopting  this 
belief,  that  we  proceed  to  explain  the  results  of 
this  combination,  which  forms  one  of  the  legiti¬ 
mate  objects  of  this  inquiry. 

And  here  on  the  threshold  of  our  investiga ' 
tions  I  entreat  the  reader  to  pause  and  consider 
the  vast  importance  of  a  proper  knowledge  of  the 
intellectual  faculties  of  man.  It  is  equally  our 
interest  and  our  duty,  as  members  of  civilized  so¬ 
ciety,  to  know  and  comprehend  the  nature  and 
properties  of  the  external  world  in  which  we  dwell, 
its  diversities  and  component  parts  3  and  to  con¬ 
template  the  surrounding  universe  and  scrutinize 
its  laws  and  economy.  The  science  of  astronomy 
reveals  to  ns  the  secrets  which  pervade  the  hea¬ 
vens.  Geology  explains  the  origin  and  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  earth  on  which  we  live.  Chemistry 
analyzes  its  dissimilar  composition,  and  reduces 
the  complicated  masses  of  creation  to  their  simplest 
elementary  properties,  whilst  the  other  varied 
sciences  afford  us  a  knowledge  of  all  external 
things.  So  that,  what  at  one  time  appeared  too 
crude  or  too  mysterious  for  human  comprehension^ 
is  now  reduced  to  that  order  and  system,  and  bears 
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that  evidence  of  the  clearness  and  simplicity  of 
truth  itself,  that  whoever  has  time  at  disposal,  and 
capacity  to  understand,  may  obtain  a  full  and 
perfect  knowledg'e  of  all  the  powers  and  laws 
which  regulate  the  universe  of  matter. 

But  how  incomparably  exalted  must  our  no¬ 
tions  and  our  thoughts  become  when  we  attempt 
to  unfold  the  nature  and  operations  of  the  mind ; 
that  being  which  so  readily  comprehends  every 
other ;  which  no  boundary  can  confine,  no  obstacle 
resist,  no  mortal  power  control.  From  whose 
essential  qualities,  it  is  enabled  to  extend  its  mighty 
influence  to  earth’s  remotest  bounds  ;  that  from  its 
divine  nature  can  penetrate  even  to  the  heaven  of 
heavens,  and  contemplate  its  author,  its  preserver, 
and  its  end.  Here  then  do  we  discover  a  theme 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  most  exalted  mind,  and 
to  elucidate  which  must  ever  be  allowed  to  be  the 
noblest  occupation  and  employment  in  which  it 
can  engage  whilst  in  conjunction  with  the  body. 
Upon  a  proper  conception  of  this  subject  must 
'depend  the  vital  questions  of  religion  and  morality. 

We  accordingly  find  that  in  all  past  ages,  and 
in  every  civilized  nation,  this  topic  has  formed  a 
prominent  feature  of  intellectual  philosophy.  We 
possess  the  evidence  which  has  accumulated  on 
this  branch  of  knowledge  for  more  than  two  thou¬ 
sand  years  past,  and  we  are  surprised  at  the  little 
progress  which  has  been  made,  and  at  the  very 
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slender  support  successive  opinions  have  in  those 
times  received. 

Moreover,  it  ought  to  be  acknowledged,  that 
the  labours  of  our  ancestors  have  done  much  to 
explain  the  qualities  of  spirit,  and  its  states  of 
existence  ;  we  certainly  perceive  the  many  absurd 
notions  they  entertained  and  endeavoured  to  sup¬ 
port,  by  equally  ridiculous  speculations,  and  are 
thus  enabled  to  avoid  the  extravagancies  on  which 
so  many  have  built  those  fabrics  of  a  vision,  of 
which  scarcely  a  wreck  remains  behind.  But  still 
there  was  a  nucleus,  and,  however  small  it  may  once 
have  been,  it  has,  from  the  accumulated  observations 
of  philosophers,  little  remote  from  our  own  day, 
and  the  continued  experience  of  our  own  observa¬ 
tions  and  reflection,  become  a  mighty  mass  of  well 
organized  information.  The  many  curious  and 
important  facts  which  every  where  are  supplied  for 
our  cognizance  and  reflection,  enable  us  to  con¬ 
jecture,  with  some  degree  of  confidence,  several  of 
the  secrets  and  mysteries  of  this  silent  but  awful 

being. 

It  may  diminish  the  surprise  felt  by  many  at 
the  hitherto  imperfect  and  equivocal  character, 
which  has  pertained  to  this  science,  by  being 
informed  of  the  several  causes  which  have  im¬ 
peded  its  progress  towards  perfection.  The  en¬ 
deavour  to  conceive  of  the  nature  or  essence  of 
spirit,  is  at  once  siifiicient  to  deter  us  from  cherish¬ 
ing  much  hope  as  to  success,  and  consequently 
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must  check  our  zeal  in  the  attempt  at  explanation. 
Our  language  in  depicting  its  character  must  ever 
have  a  reference  to  material  objects,  and  therefore 
must  fail  to  elucidate  it  either  clearly  or  forcibly. 
Metaphysics,  as  the  science  of  mind  is  termed,  is 
considered  by  many  so  abtruse  in  its  nature,  so  in¬ 
tricate  and  subtle  in  its  details,  as  to  prevent  timid 
minds  from  attempting  the  slightest  inquiry.  Some 
have  even  supposed,  that  to  scrutinize  the  at¬ 
tributes  of  the  soul,  must  indicate  a  temerity  little 
short  of  impiety.  But  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles 
or  impediments  which  has  frustrated  the  endeav¬ 
ours  of  Metaphysicians,  in  their  arduous  and  dignified 
researches,  has  been  the  imperfect  acquaintance 
they  have  possessed  of  the  physical  structure  of  the 
human  body.  The  slightest  glance  at  the  works  of 
the  ancients  will  at  once  confirm  this  statement. 
Their  false  ideas  of  body  and  its  functions  led  them 
to  draw  inferences  at  once  silly  and  unsubstantial. 

Most  of  these  causes  are  now  either  partially 
or  wholly  removed.  There  exists  a  determination 
(almost inherent)  to  ascertain  the  capacity  and  power 
of  thought,  a  resolution  to  overcome  the  obstacles, 
however  formidable  or  subtle.  There  is  now  no 
slavish  fear,  that  toenter  with  zeal  into  the  arena 
of  mental  discussion,  can  either  give  rise  to,  or  be 
the  result  of  impiety ;  but,  that  the  noble  and  di¬ 
vine  gift  which  man  can  alone  boast  of,  cannot  be 
more  laudably  engaged  than  in  contemplating  it¬ 
self,  and  consequently  the  hallowed  source  from 
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whence  it  emanates.  And  the  great  and  mani¬ 
fest  advantages  which  belong  to  us  from  the  display 
which  anatomy,  and  a  successful  cultivation  of  it, 
has  opened  to  our  senses,  yielding  us  satisfactory 
and  substantial  data  for  further  inquiry,  must  en¬ 
hance  the  privileges  which  we  enjoy  in  the  pursuit 
of  this  intricate  and  mystical  subject.  Such  then 
being  our  condition,  in  comparison  to  that  of  our 
predecessors,  let  us  ascertain  what  progress  has 
been  made,  and  what  is  the  real  knowledge  we  at 
present  possess ;  discarding  all  those  fearful  and 
puerile  notions  that  are  said  to  result  from  such 
inquiries,  and  which  are  supposed  to  verge  towards 
materialism. 

The  immateriality  and  immortality  of  the  soul 
are  such  self-evident  and  immutable  truths,  that 
we  need  not  fear  that  sophistry,  however  ingenious, 
facts  however  perverted,  and  inferences  however 
specious y  can  in  anywise  subvert  doctrines  at  once 
so  cheering,  and  so  infallible. 

The  individual  nature  and  existence  of  mind 
and  body,  and  the  fact  of  their  association  during 
the  life  of  the  latter,  having  been  briefly  noticed, 
and  the  causes  which  have  hitherto  prevented  a 
rational  exposition  of  the  science  explained,  it 
remains  that  we  pursue  the  subject  by  tracing  their 
combined  operations. 

As  before  remarked,  we  are  totally  incapable 
of  conceiving  of  spirit  or  mind,  in  its  abstract  and 
separate  nature ;  and,  however  we  are  convinced 
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of  its  existence,  we  are  as  yet  nnable  to  describe 
its  qualities.  Whenever,  therefore,  any  disquisition 
of  mind  is  attempted,  it  is  understood  to  be  so 
much  as  we  know  of  it,  whilst  in  alliance  with  the 
body,  and  must  of  course  constitute  a  combined 
operation — an  action  for  which  it  is  indebted  to  the 
body  for  its  manifestation  to  similarly  conscious 
beings. 

Although  the  mind  is  considered  to  be  one 
indivisible  being,  yet  it  is  thought  to  consist  of 
separate  faculties,  or  states  of  activity.  Thus  it  is 
said,  in  the  language  of  Metaphysicians,  that  the 
mind  perceives,  remembers,  conceives,  judges, 
reflects,  wills,  and  so  on ;  and  these  powers  are 
appropriately  named  perception,  memory,  concep¬ 
tion,  judgment,  reflection,  volition,  &c.  Now 
the  materials  on  which  these  faculties  are  said  to 
act,  or  by  which  they  are  sustained,  are  called 
ideas  or  notions.  Whence  then  do  these  ideas 
arise,  or  proceed  ? 

It  was  once  thought  that  the  mind  possessed 
ideas  of  its  own  original  creation,  and  coexistent 
with  the  life  of  the  body ;  but  since  the  time  of 
our  great  intellectual  reformer,  Locke,  this  opinion 
has  been  little,  if  at  all  entertained.  In  his  Essay 
on  the  Human  Understanding,  he  has  so  fully  and 
ably  refuted  all  such  conceits,  and  has  substituted 
a  theory  at  once  so  much  more  rational  and  con¬ 
sistent  in  its  place,  that  it  has  obtained  an  almost 
universal  adoption.  He  asserts,  and  the  con- 
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sciousness  and  observation  of  every  individual  con- 
firms  the  assertion,  that  from  sensation  alone  do 
all  primary  ideas  originate,  and  that  reflection 
afterwards  engenders  other  and  secondary  ideas. 

Sensation  then  is  the  only  possible  inlet  of  all 
knowledge,  the  only  source  whence  all  our  per¬ 
ception  of  things  flows.  The  organs  of  sensation 
are  five.  The  eyes  for  sight ;  the  ears  for  hearing ; 
the  nose  for  smelling ;  the  tongue  and  palate  for  tast- 
ing  ^  and  the  skin  for  feeling  or  touch.  ^  In  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  senses  are  perfect  and  healthy,  so  are  the 
sensations  which  result  from  their  action,  correct  ^ 
but  should  any  one  or  more  of  the  senses  be  closed 
or  deficient  from  birth,  no  perception  of  any  object 
usually  provided  by  that  sense,  can  ever  take  place. 
The  blind  have  not,  nor  ever  can  have,  a  proper 
idea  of  colour,  nor  the  deaf  of  sound  ;  nor  can  they 
by  reason  of  their  other  senses,  aided  by  reflection, 
ever  conceive  of  their  nature.  Whatever  object  be 
placed  in  the  sphere  of  the  senses,  supposing  that 
attention  be  awake,  is  faithfully  pourtrayed  by  the 
respective  sense.  In  infancy,  notwithstanding  the 
peifection  of  the  senses,  yet  from  the  weakness  of 
the  other  faculties  of  Mind,  sensations  are  not  re¬ 
collected,  Gradually,  however,  do  we  perceive 

/ 

It  may  be  proper  to  mention  that  the  Senses  are  certain  organs, 
which  derive  their  peculiar  nature  from  nerves  derived  from  the  brain,  or 
its  appendages  ;  arising  from  within,  they  proceed  to  the  exterior  of  the 
skull,  and  after  taking  a  certain  course  terminate  by  a  pulpy  extremity, 
in  an  apparatus  peculiarly  formed  for  their  reception. 
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the  increasing’  power  and  correctness  of  this  first 
step  towards  knowledge  unfolded  in  all  the  variety 
the  complicated  and  diversified  series  of  external 
objects  gives  rise  to.  The  office  of  sensation, 
therefore,  in  the  government  of  the  Mind  is  to 
receive  passively  the  images  or  resemblances  of 
objects  placed  in  the  visual,  or  other  sensual  axis. 
How  this  resemblance  or  image  is  recognized  by 
the  Mind,  or  what  is  the  singular  mode  of  trans¬ 
mutation  previous  to  its  being  thus  noticed,  is  too 
mysterious  for  our  comprehension.  This  peculiar 
action  is  called  Perception.  As  neither  the  ma¬ 
terial  object,  nor  even  the  resemblance  of  that  ob¬ 
ject  can  produce  itself  an  impression  on  the  Mind, 
it  is  then  said  to  become  an  Idea,  which  idea  ad¬ 
mits  of  being  perceived  by  the  mind.  A  percep¬ 
tion  is  then,  the  first  change  from  sensitive  things 
to  ideal,  and  is  in  a  manner  synonymous  with 
idea  such  ideas  or  perceptions  must  be  as  varied 
and  numerous  as  the  objects  exposed  to  the  sensi¬ 
tive  capacity. 

Although  it  is  probable,  according  to  the  per¬ 
fection  of  the  several  senses,  that  many  ideas  are 
engendered  at  the  same  moment,  yet  were  their 
impressions  transient,  did  they  cease  to  exist  in  the 
Mind  when  the  object  and  consequently  the  sen¬ 
sation  were  removed,  such  information  would  fulfil 
no  useful  purpose.  To  remedy  this  otherwise 
awkward  predicament,  the  Mind  has  the  further 
power  of  retaining  for  a,  time  the  idea  or  percep- 
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ceptioii  which  it  has  received.  This  constitutes 
3Iemory :  whose  peculiar  action  is  to  retain  and 
store  up  the  diversified  ideas  which  are  created.  In 
infancy,  memory,  like  perception  is  never  or  very 
sparingly  called  into  action.  The  events  of  several 
of  our  earliest  years  are  never  remembered — and 
even  in  later  periods  of  life  the  recollection  of 
former  occurrences,  is  in  a  great  measure  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  impression  which  such  have  made  upon 
the  senses  originally. 

By  Conception  is  understood  that  power  of 
the  Mind  ‘‘  which  enables  it  to  form  a  notion  of 
an  absent  object  of  perception,  or  of  a  sensation 
formerly  felt.” 

Association  much  assists  memory  by  re¬ 
calling  former  occurrences,  and  reviving*  former 
feelings  ;  from  certain  series  of  objects  present  or 
passing  through  the  mind.” 

Consciousness,  supposes  a  cognizance  of  what 
is  actually  passing  in  tlie  Mind,  as  of  perception, 
conception,  &c. 

When  we  give  attention  to  our  own  thoughts 
and  passions,  to  the  various  operations  of  our  own 
Minds,  either  while  they  are  present  or  recent  in 
our  memory,  the  action  is  termed  Reflection,  From 
this  source  new  and  complex  ideas  are  formed, 
differing  much,  but  still  dependant  on  the  former 
powers  of  sensation,  perception,  &c. 

From  the  recollection,  association,  and  com¬ 
parison  of  the  various  ideas  we  possess,  from  these 
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several  and  simultaneous  actions,  the  result  or 
effect,  is  Judgment ;  and  which  judgment  is  true 
or  false,  according  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the 
ideas  or  perceptions  which  give  rise  to  it. 

Volition,  or  willing,  is  an  act  of  the  Mind, 
directing  its  thoughts  to  the  production  of  any 
action,  and  thereby  exerting  its  power  to  produce 
it.” 

The  preceding  attempt,  to  sketch  in  as  few 
words  as  possible  the  more  prominent  faculties  of 
the  Human  Understanding,  may  afford  to  those, 
in  a  measure  unacquainted  with  metaphysics,  some 
faint  impressions  of  this  branch  of  the  science, 
and  will  suffice  to  render  the  ensuing  portion  of 
this  Inquiry  as  complete  as  my  limits  will  allow 
of. 

If,  therefore,  we  retrace  the  path  which  has 
led  us  to  the  conclusions  we  have  arrived  at,  it 
will  be  discovered  that  we  could  not  reason,  nor  - 
form  a  judgment,  nor  exercise  our  imagination, 
without  the  capabilities  of  reflection  and  concep¬ 
tion  ;  that  without  memory  we  should  not  have 
wherewith  to  reflect  and  conceive ;  that  memory 
would  be  a  mere  negation,  were  there  no  percep¬ 
tion  to  retain;  and  that  perception  would  be  a  void, 
did  not  sensation  supply  the  materials  to  be  per¬ 
ceived.  The  will  which  carries  into  operation  the 
dictates  of  passion  or  of  judgment,  would  neces¬ 
sarily  be  an  useless  power,  did  not  sensation  afford 
us  intelligence  as  to  the  objects  the  mind  must 
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have  in  view.  The  sensorium  is  then  the  sup¬ 
posed  focus  where  all  the  senses  terminate,  the 
centre  whence  emanates  all  that  marks  the  human 
soul  divine.’’  There  clothe  messengers  from  with¬ 
out  convey  the  innumerably  versified  information 
their  extensive  capacities  command,  and  thence 
issue  all  those  varied  emotions  and  expressions 
which  bespeak  the  noble  guest  within. 

We  must  therefore  attribute  to  the  agency  of 
the  five  external  senses,  (as  appendages  to  the 
brain)  the  distinguished  and  exclusive  occupation 
of  ministering  to  the  Mind  in  every  possible  man¬ 
ner  during  its  corporate  and  mortal  affinity.  The 
soul  cannot  be  informed,  it  cannot  act,  (accord¬ 
ing  to  the  limited  knowledge  we  possess)  except¬ 
ing  by  material  organs  ;  the  most  acute  under¬ 
standing  could  never  detect  any  other  manner  of 
affecting  it,  except  through  the  mediam  of  the 
senses ;  but,  should  any  impediment  exist  which 
may  prevent  the  proper  transmission  from  the 
senses  to  the  brain,  all  consciousness  of  danger  or 
pleasure  would  be  wanting,  and  man  would  cease 
to  think.  Its  manifestations,  especially  through 
the  operations  of  its  vocal  powers,  at  once  pro¬ 
claims  its  superior  nature,  and  distinguishes  the 
rational  man  from  the  irrational  brute. 

Seeing  then  the  inseparable  union  of  Body 
and  Mind,  and  the  full  dependance  of  the  latter 
on  the  former,  for  the  declaration  of  its  glorious 
and  divine  principles,  it  devolves  upon  us  to  ascer- 
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tain  whether  the  Mind  may  be  said  to  have  a 
2‘eneral  or  a  local  habitation — whether  it  possesses 
the  whole  or  a  particular  part  of  the  Body. 

Notwithstanding*  that  the  Mind  receives  in¬ 
formation  from  every  part  of  the  Body,  and  can 
also  influence  the  same  parts  in  return,  it  cannot 
be  said  to  have  a  general  residence  over  the  whole 
Body,  any  more  than  over  the  whole  universe 
through  which  it  so  freely  ranges.  The  loss  of  one 
or  all  of  the  extremities  occasions  no  deterioration 
of  mind  ;  even  most  of  the  viscera  may  be  re¬ 
moved  with  impunity  ;  and  frequently  do  we  per¬ 
ceive  after  the  loss  of  limbs  that  the  powers  of  the 
understanding  are  rather  strengthened  than  other¬ 
wise.  Were  an  individual  deprived  of  all  those 
portions  of  the  Body,  not  immediately  subservi¬ 
ent  to  life,  it  would  still  be  observed,  that  the 
Mind  did  not  in  anywise  participate  in  the  dis- 
cerption,  but  would  continue  in  its  unsullied  bright¬ 
ness  until  the  last  spark  of  life  was  extinct.  It 
has  not  unfrequently  been  asserted,  that  the  halo 
of  glory  in  which  the  soul  appears  entranced  at 
the  very  moment  of  its  departure  to  another  state 
of  existence,  is  a  proof  of  its  having  no  local 
residence ;  but  this  fact  appears  to  me  rather  con¬ 
firmatory  than  otherwise  of  locality,  that  whilst 
the  almost  lifeless  extremities,  and  the  weakened 
circulation  in  the  abdominal  viscera,  show  a  di¬ 
minished  portion  of  life,  the  brain,  in  which 
it  is  presumed  the  mind  may  dwell,  receives  a 
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full  and  comparatively  vigorous  supply  of  blood 
so  that  even  to  the  very  latest  period  of  existence, 
the  soul  remains  in  its  pristine  power,  should 
the  brain  not  have  suffered  early,  or  much  in  the 
disease. 

If  then  the  whole  Body  is  found  to  possess 
no  just  claim  to  this  distinction,  it  must  necessarily 
be  the  province  of  some  part  of  the  Body,  to 
assume  this  specific  character. 

It  would  be  mere  waste  of  time,  and  argu¬ 
ment  to  prove,  that  neither  the  heart,  lungs,  liver, 
diaphragm,  or  spleen,  is  in  any  manner  the 
direct  seat  or  medium  of  the  mind,  or  any  of  its 
emotions.  The  opinions  of  the  ancients  in  favour 
of  such  hypotheses,  were  founded  on  the  general 
ignorance  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived,  and 
particularly  so  of  the  nervous  system,  and  the 
doctrine  of  sympathy.^ 

Since  none  of  the  viscera  mentioned  above 
appears  entitled  to  any  consideration  as  a  medium, 
or  the  seat  of  Mind,  what  part  is  it  that  fulfils 
this  noble  and  dignified  office  ?  I  answer,  the 
BRAIN,  and  its  appendages. 

We  now  arrive  at  that  stage  of  the  Inquiry, 
which  must  embrace  a  discussion  of  the  first  pro¬ 
position  enumerated  at  the  commencement  of  this 
Essay  : — namely, 


*  The  same  feelings,  or  sensations  which  are  said  to  exist  in  the 
viscera  devoted  to  the  affections  and  passions,  may  at  any  time  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  certain  medicines,  or  other  material  agents  acting  mechanically. 
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That  the  Brain  of  Man  is  not  the  seat  of 
the  Mind,  nor  destined  to  be  employed  as  the 
instrument  or  medium  by  which  the  3Iind  mani¬ 
fests  its  lowers,  during  its  probationary  or  earthly 
existence."^ 

To  this  doctrine  my  reply  is — That  this  opi¬ 
nion  is  contraiy  to  general  belief,  and  that  not  a 
shadow  of  proof  has  been,  or  can  be  adduced  in 
support  of  such  opinion  ;  but  that  to  the  Brain 
alone  must  be  ascribed  the  honour  which  is  due, 
as  to  the  organ  of  thought.  I  proceed  to  adduce 
testimony  and  proof  of  this  avowal. 

That  the  Brain  must  be  deemed  the  organ  of 
thought,  is  not  a  new  or  fanciful  theory.  Long 
before  the  scalpel  exhibited  to  view  its  wonderful 

*  The  following  are  the  expressions  recorded  in  the  “  Essay  on 
Craniology,”  from  which  the  above  proposition  is  inferred. 

And  what  is  the  first  assumption  of  Phrenology  ?  That  the  brain 
is  the  instrument  of  mind.  Upon  what  is  this  assumption  founded  ?  We 
feel  conscious,  it  is  replied,  that  we  think  by  the  brain.  But  is  not  the 
heart  the  seat  of  the  affections  as  truly  ?  Do  we  not  feel  conscious  that  we 
love  and  hate  in  our  hearts  ?  Now  our  passions  are  as  intellectual  as  our 
ideas.”  Essay  on  Craniology^  p.  57-8. 

“  All  we  know  of  the  subserviency  of  brain  to  mind,  is  this :  we 
can,  open  and  shut  our  eyes  at  pleasure  ;  but  that  is  a  muscular  act,  and 
the  impressions  on  them  are  involuntary.  Not  a  single  proof  has  ever  been 
furnished,  that  a  mental  operation  is  connected  with  the  head,  or  its  in¬ 
terior  parts.  Independently  of  the  absence  of  all  proof,  that  the  brain  is 
the  ministering  office  of  thought,  there  is  reasonable  doubt,  whether  it  be 
so  essential  to  the  nervous  system  ;  p.  58-9. 

Speaking  of  cranial  differences  he  adds,  “  For  my  own  part,  I 
neither  care  whether  they  are  so  or  not,  believing  that  the  encephalon  to 
have  as  much  connexion  with  mind  and  character  as  the  marrow  of  the  leg 
bone.”  p.  68. 
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complexity  and  diversified  parts,  there  existed  a 
belief  that  this  mortal  was  the  heritao^e  of  immor- 
tality.  Continued  observation  and  reflection,  the 
testimony  of  Philosophers  of  all  ages  and  nations, 
and  of  learned  men  of  all  professions,  contribute  to 
the  support  of  this  opinion  ;  and  this  evidence  is 
further  corroborated,  and  indeed  confirmed,  as 
strongly  as  it  can  be,  short  of  the  fiat  of  Omni¬ 
potence,  when  we  consider  the  proof  that  is  afford¬ 
ed  in  the  anatomical  structure,  and  the  healthy  and 
diseased  states  of  the  brain.  Any  attempt  to  affix 
the  stigma  of  infidelity  on  this  most  rational  doc¬ 
trine,  must  be  thought  of  as  truly  ridiculous,  when 
we  know  that  it  was  both  freely  and  fully  enter¬ 
tained  and  discussed,  many  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era. 

It  may  gratify  the  curiosity  of  some  to  be 
informed  of  the  circumstances  which  seem  to  con¬ 
stitute  the  claim  which  the  brain  has  for  this  office. 
Without  accompanying  plates,  it  would  be  wholly 
impossible  to  give  a  minute  demonstration  of  this 
organ.  Language  can  but  convey  a  very  feeble 
description  of  so  mighty  an  engine. 

The  first  particular  worthy  of  notice,  is,  its 

means  of  defence  and  preservation.  The  brain  is 

enclosed  in  a  sphere  of  bone  of  a  compact  and 

unyielding  nature  :  in  strength  of  texture,  and 

propriety  of  form  the  remainder  of  the  body  has 

no  parallel.  Within  this  globe,  three  separate 

membranes  cover  and  invest  the  brain,  and  serve 
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respectively  for  support  and  protection  for  the 
ramification  of  blood  vessels,  and  the  secretion  of  a 
fluid  necessary  for  lubrication.  The  term  Brain  in¬ 
cludes  several  parts  which  are  united,  and  whose 
functions  are  similar — the  Cerebrum,  or  larger 
brain.  Cerebellum,  or  lesser  brain,  and  the  Medulla 
Oblongata,  to  which  is  appended  the  spinal  mar¬ 
row.  The  structure  of  all  these  is  much  the  same  ; 
their  surfaces  are  marked  by  numerous  convolu¬ 
tions,  eminences,  depressions,  cavities,  &c.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Green,  a  very  scientific,  though  by 
no  means  a  minute  anatomist,  the  Cerebrum  has  no 
less  than  one  hundred  distinct  parts,  or  fifty  pairs ; 
each  having  a  name  significant  of  some  resem¬ 
blance  in  nature.  The  Cerebellum  is  not  so  large, 
being  merely  one-third,  but  this  has  at  least  fifteen 
pairs.  These  parts  assume  the  most  fantastic  simi¬ 
litudes,  from  the  tail  of  the  great  Hippocampus, 
to  the  fanciful  tree  of  life.  The  hemispheres  are 
united  at  their  base,  at  which  part  it  is  supposed 
their  fibres  cross  each  other,  as  a  blow  received  on 
one  side  of  the  head  affects  the  opposite  side  of 
the  body  ;  and  a  separate  distribution  of  blood 
vessels  to  each  half,  plainly  shows  the  distinct  and 
independent  action  of  one  from  the  other,  as  much 
so  as  that  of  one  eye  or  one  ear  over  its  fellow. 
That  its  general  structure  is  fibrous,  is  little 
doubted.  In  several  portions  the  naked  eye  de¬ 
tects  the  fibres  gradually  becoming  more  indistinct, 
until  at  last  it  appears  quite  a  homogeneous  mass. 
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The  consistence  of  the  brain  is  delicately  tender,  its 
substance  yielding  easily  to  the  slightest  pressure 
of  the  finger.  It  has  a  singular  diversity  of 
colour ;  the  cortical  part  being  of  a  greyish  hue, 
the  medullary,  or  inner  part,  of  a  cream  colour ; 
the  former  often  intermixes  with  the  latter,  occa¬ 
sioning  a  beautiful  and  curious  appearance.  The 
last,  and  probably  the  most  important  feature  of 
the  brain,  is  its  means  of  support.  The  blood, 
which  serves  as  the  pabulum  of  every  part  of  the 
body,  is  most  abundantly  supplied  to  the  brain. 
Though  in  weight,  it  usually  forms  only  a  sixtieth 
part  of  the  body,  yet  from  one-third  to  one-fifth 
of  the  whole  circulating  fluid  is  propelled  through 
its  structure.  A  most  astonishing  fact !  Thus  we 
find  that  it  is  more  effectually  guarded  and  pre¬ 
served  than  any  part  of  the  body  :  that  in  structure 
it  is  most  complex,  in  consistence  most  delicate, 
in  colour  most  singular,  and  in  supply  of  materials 
for  support  most  abundant.  I  doubt  not,  but  on 
examination,  we  should  discover  that  the  brain  has 
more  points  of  distinction,  and  that  more  blood 
passes  through  its  substance,  than  all  the  other 
viscera  of  the  body  combined.  On  these  peculi¬ 
arities,  of  which  this  is  a  very  faint  description, 
does  one  of  the  principal  claims  to  its  important 
functions  depend.* 

*  The  curious  reader  who  desires  to  know  the  points  of  distinction 
which  exist  between  the  brain  of  man,  and  that  of  other  animals  is  refer¬ 
red  to  the  numerous  publications  on  that  subject,  the  works  of  Cuvier, 
Sir  E.  Home,  Blumenbach,  Lawrence,  White,  and  others.  ' 
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We  are  now  led  to  inquire  by  what  signs  we 
form  opinions  of  the  conjuncture  of  brain  and 
mind,  and  what  facts  tend  to  strengthen  and  con¬ 
firm  them.  The  changes  from  infancy  to  man¬ 
hood,  in  health  and  disease,  and  under  different 
states  of  excitement,  with  the  accordant  mental 
variations,  deserve  an  attentive  consideration. 

The  brain  of  an  infant  at  birth  is  of  a  pulpy 
consistence,  although  each  part  exhibits  the  out¬ 
line  which  age  is  to  fill  up.  As  age  increases,  a 
gradual  approach  to  firmness  is  perceptible,  until 
the  period  included  between  the  years  of  twenty 
and  forty ;  sooner  or  later,  according  to  circum¬ 
stances,  it  either  approaches  its  former  softness,  or 
assumes  a  hardened  and  contracted .  appearance. 
In  a  precisely  similar  ratio  would  a  nice  observer 
of  human  nature  distinctly  see  the  gradual  devel- 
opement  of  the  human  understanding.  During 
the  early  period  of  childhood  we  are  struck  with 
the  incapacity  and  apathy  then  discernible.  The 
most  stupid  animal  exhibits  an  equal  claim  to 
rationality  ;  there  is  the  imperfect  sensation ;  the 
perceptions  of  course  correspond ;  memory,  asso¬ 
ciation,  comparison,  and  reflection  are  wanting. 
From  experience  and  employment,  sensation  and 
preception  become  more  correct,  memory  follows, 
and  association,  reflection,  &c.  are  matured  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  certain  order  of  succession.  All  the 
eai’ly  impressions  are  but  transient,  the  memory 
does  not  retain  one  \  estige  of  the  occurrences  of 
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the  few  first  years  of  existence ;  whether  this  be 
owing  to  the  consistency  of  the  brain  at  that 
period,  or  to  the  complete  change  which  the  brain, 
as  well  as  every  other  part  of  the  body,  speediy 
undergoes  in  infancy,  remains  to  be  explained. 
At  a  certain  age  the  powers  of  the  mind  arrive  at 
their  climax ;  the  profundity  and  vigour  of  the 
reflecting  faculties  now  attain  their  highest 
perfection ;  then  commences  the  wane ;  the  judg¬ 
ment  ceases  to  be  so  infallible  as  in  past  years,  the 
memory  to  be  so  faithful,  the  imagination  so  luxu¬ 
riant.  An  indisposition  to  receive  and  record  new 
ideas,  and  a  possession  of  the  mind  by  certain  no¬ 
tions  and  antipathies  most  frequently  mark  the 
senile  state.  It  must,  however,  be  acknow¬ 
ledged,  that  instances  of  a  description  not  fully 
accordant  with  this  portraiture  must  have  been 
witnessed  by  every  one.  The  precocity  of  youth 
giving  rise  to  what  is  called  Genius,  which  at  a 
very  early  age  discovers  the  most  astonishing  and 
original  talent,  as  well  as  the  frequent  association 
of  strong  mental  powers,  with  great  and  venerable 
age,  would  appear  to  negative  the  position  ad¬ 
vanced  : — but  does  not  the  brain  exhibit  corres¬ 
pondent  marks  of  early  or  late  perfectitude  ? 
Most  assuredly,  as  naturally  as  we  expect  a  strong 
muscular  arm  when  we  see  great  strength,  or  a 
perfect  organ  of  sense,  when  the  respective  sensation 
is  correct  and  healthy.  It  is  very  true,  that  we 
cannot  discover  this  appropriate  organization  by 
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dissection  :  but  when  it  is  admitted  how  little  we 
know  of  the  functions  of  any  other  part  of  the 
body,  however  simple  and  exposed,  from  its  phy¬ 
sical  structure,  we  need  not  be  ashamed  of  the 
ignorance  under  which  we  labour,  respecting  a 
viscus  so  complicated  and  enclosed  as  the  brain. 
The  labours  of  the  French  physiologists  are  gra¬ 
dually  unfolding  to  us  much  interesting  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  particular  offices  of  certain  parts  of 
the  brain ;  but  until  we  are  allowed  a  privilege? 
which  few  would  probably  be  willing  to  con¬ 
cede, — the  dissection  of  the  living'  human  brain, 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  circumstantial  evi¬ 
dence.  This  we  possess  in  a  very  high  degree. 
Not  only  does  the  progress  from  infancy  to  man¬ 
hood,  show  a  corresponding  change  of  action  in 
the  mental  powers,  but  other  equally  if  not  more 
convincing  alterations  take  place  under  different 
states  of  cerebral  excitement.  For  the  due  and  full 
exercise  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  such  as  wit, 
imagination,  oratory,  or  the  calmer  and  more  pro¬ 
found  exercises,  a  certain  condition  of  the  organ 
is  absolutely  requisite.  How  vain  are  the  deter¬ 
minations  of  the  strongest  minds  to  produce  a 
witty  remark,  a  bright  imaginative  conception,  or 
a  sublime  and  profound  judgment  if  the  proper 
excitement  be  not  enjoyed.  The  constitution  of 
the  brain  remains  the  same,  but  the  same  capa¬ 
bility  of  action  does  not  •  and  it  necessarily  re¬ 
quires  a  certain  condition  of  the  circulation  to 
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promote  the  exercise  required.  We  accordingly 
find  that  some  require  the  stimulus  of  wine,  or 
music,  or  society,  to  constitute  this  standard  of 
excitement,  whilst  others  are  obliged  to  reduce 
their  naturally  plethoric  condition,  by  abstaining 
from  all  stimuli,  and  choosing  the  coolest  and  most 
lonely  retreat,  for  their  meditations  and  studious 
pursuits.  If  the  mind  could  manifest  itself  to  us 
independently  of  the  bodily  organs,  these  parti¬ 
cular  states  would  never  be  requisite ;  but  whoever 
has  observed  the  impassioned  declamator,  whether 
in  the  pulpit,  or  at  the  bar,  the  cooler  and  more 
judicious  reasoner,  on  abstruse  points,  the  witling 
who  is  apt  to  set  the  table  in  a  roar,”  or  the 
abstracted  and  devoted  mathematician,  and  has 
overlooked  an  attendant  class  of  phenomena,  must 
have  observed  to  very  little  purpose.  In  each  and 
every  of  these  states,  the  most  satisfactory  proof 
exists  of  what  is  here  asserted.  When  the  mind 
is  in  active  and  vigorous  employ,  the  face  is  flush¬ 
ed  and  heated,  the  arteries  of  the  head  beat  vio¬ 
lently,  and  the  many  features  and  expressions  of 
the  intellect  undergo  continued  and  rapid  change, 
whilst  the  remainder  of  the  body  continues  cold, 
pallid,  and  quiescent.  From  the  apathy  which 
seems  to  reign  almost  with  exclusive  power,  the 
mind  suddenly  becomes  invigorated  and  excited, 
from  a  sight  or  a  sound  beyond  the  power  of  ima* 
gination  to  conceive.  But  we  are  told  this  is  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  mind’s  possessing  so  powerful  a  sway 
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over  the  bodily  organs ;  then  how  does  the  infor¬ 
mation  get  conveyed  to  the  mind  ?  How  does  it 
take  cognizance  of  the  cause  which  has  proved  so 
powerful  in  its  effects  ?  Any  other  way  than 
through  the  senses  ?  Of  course  not.  If  we  scru¬ 
tinize  every  idea,  notion,  or  determination,  we 
should  discover  that  the  material  for  its  formation 
is  derived  through  the  medium  of  the  senses,  con¬ 
veyed  thence  to  the  brain,  where  it  is  transformed 
in  every  possible  manner,  but  yet  retaining  the 
features  of  its  original  parent.  A  proper  under¬ 
standing  of  the  foregoing'  circumstances  acquaints 
us  with  a  key  to  the  most  curious  and  interesting 
mystery,  namely,  how  and  why  we  should  be 
enabled  to  think  and  compose,  and  form  a  judg¬ 
ment,  or  to  follow  any  other  mental  occupation  at 
one  time  in  preference  to  another. 

During  certain  states  or  actions  of  the  body, 
the  brain  sympathizes,  and  the  mind  is  affected  in 
proportion.  When  the  mind  is  engaged  in  close 
application  to  study,  or  is  otherwise  employed  with 
great  devotedness,  the  feeling  of  hunger  seldom 
or  never  interrupts,  but  should  relaxation  of 
thought  occur,  hunger  puts  in  its  inappeasable  and 
protracted  claims,  and  no  resolution  however  strong, 
can  succeed  in  regaining  the  studious  state,  with¬ 
out  first  gratifying  the  sensation  which  then  pre¬ 
dominates.  Again,  when  the  digestive  function  is  in 
employ  it  is  difficult  to  think  or  compose  with  any 
effect,  and  digestion  is  always  very  imperfect  when 
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the  doltiinioii  of  tlioiight  is  paramount.  Every  one 
must  have  experienced  mortification  at  having  used 
expressions  at  a  time  when  the  circulation  has  been 
unnaturally  excited,  whether  it  has  been  from  the 
stimuli  of  eating  and  drinking  or  from  ungovernable 
passions :  in  a  similar  Way  is  every  one  obliged  to 
make  great  and  varied  alterations  in  a  composition 
tvhich  has  been  produced  at  one  time  and  corrected 
at  another,  and  his  wonder  is  excited  at  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  difference  in  which  the  same  train  of  thoughts 
appear  after  a  very  trifling  interval  of  time.  We 
also  find  that  the  news  of  certain  untoward  occur¬ 
rences,  the  sight  of  certain  disgusting  scenes,  the 
smell,  or  taste,  or  touch  of  any  thing  of  a  nauseous  or 
dangerous  nature,  checks  the  operations  of  the  sto¬ 
mach,  deprives  a  certain  series  of  muscles  of  all  their 
accustomed  power,  excites  others  to  inordinate  ac¬ 
tions,  as  the  heart  to  palpitation,  the  diaphragm  to 
to  laughter,  and  several  of  the  glandular  viscera  to 
great  secretion.  The  doctrine  of  sympathy  is  curi¬ 
ous  and  important  in  the  extreme,  and  deserves  the 
attentive  consideration  of  all  those  who  are  at  all  in¬ 
terested  in  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the 
Understanding. 

I  am  well  aware  that  it  is  asserted  with  great 
confidence  by  many  who  disregard  facts  and  ob¬ 
servation,  and  substitute  a  chimerical  theory,  that  all 
these  sympathetic  and  other  actions  of  the  body  are 
the  simple  result  of  primary  mental  activity.  I  con¬ 
tend  that  it  forms  what  may  be  called  a  reaction  ; — 
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that  the  first  cause  having  excited'  sensation  tlirongh 
the  organs  previously  mentioned,  the  mind  may  act 
either  immediately,  or  subsequently  during  a  tran¬ 
quil  meditation,  and  produce  through  the  medium 
of  the  nerves,  which  carry  into  effect  volition,  or 
those  destined  to  involuntary  motion,  the  varied  ac¬ 
tions  above  noticed.  But  can  it  be  conceived  that  the 
heart  would  palpitate,  or  the  stomach  nauseate  its 
food,  in  consequence  of  the  most  disastrous  intelli¬ 
gence  if  the  eye  or  ear  were  closed  against  receiving 
it  ?  How  then  is  it  possible  to  assert  the  abstracted 
and  independent  action  of  the  mind  on  the  body, 
with  om*  present  limited  knowledge  of  its  nature, 
without  becoming  chargeable  with  qualities  of  mind 
in  nowise  enviable  or  desirable  ?  When  from  com-» 
pressure '  or  disease  of  any  nerve,  an  impediment 
exists  between  a  part  of  the  body  and  the  brain,  all 
consciousness  of  any  injury  or  sensation  from  such 
part  is  wanting;  nor  under  similar  circumstances 
can  the  will  command  this  part,  to  fulfil  any  of  its 
indications. 

From  an  unprejudiced  review  of  the  facts  and 
arguments  here  submitted  to  the  reader,  it  must 
prove  convincingly  clear  and  rational  that  a  belief 
in  the  brain  being  peculiarly  the  organ  of  thought, 
is  supported  by  every  circumstance  attendant  on  the 
healthy  and  natural  states  of  the  body.  Let  us  in¬ 
quire  how  this  is  borne  out,  by  the  manifestations 
which  result  from  the  diseased  states  of  the  brain, 
and  those  other  parts  of  the  body  most  intimately 
connected  with  it. 
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In  concussion,  by  a  mere  blow  on  the  skull  all 
consciousness  appears  extinct,  the  mind  is  totally 
apathetic,  and  may  remain  in  this  state  for  days,  or 
weeks,  or  months,  according  to  the  violence  of  the 
blow,  or  the  effects  it  has  produced ;  whilst  all  the 
other  vital  organs  perform  their  accustomed  functions 
without  derangement.  In  compression,  whether 
arising  from  effusion  of  blood,  or  serum,  from  frac¬ 
ture  of  the  skull  with  depression,  or  other  causes,  the 
symptoms  of  loss  of  intellect  are  equally  decisive 
according  to  the  situation  and  extent  of  the  injury, 
as  in  <^oncussion.  During  inordinate  excitement 
from  the  comparatively  mild  stimulus  of  wine  to  full 
inflammatory  action,  we  observe  the  gradually  in¬ 
creased  activity  of  mind  taking  place,  from  the 
vigorous  and  lively  conception,  to  the  almost  superhu¬ 
man  expression  of  every  thing  that  is  horrible  or  pow¬ 
erful  in  the  dominion  of  thought  3  and  we  also  perceive 
that  when  the  brain  resumes  its  wonted  activity  from 
concussion,  or  compression,  and  its  healthy  state 
when  the  inflammatory  symptoms  decline,  there  is  a 
corresponding  return  of  all  the  powers  of  the  under¬ 
standing,  and  a  placidity  and  serenity  of  the  pas¬ 
sions  and  intellectual  operations  truly  astonishing. 
To  those  who  are  destined  to  witness  the  gradual 
dawn  of  that  reason  which  appeared  to  have  set  for 
time,  and  to  perceive  the  returning  consciousness, 
memoiy  and  reflection,  which  seemed  to  have  trans¬ 
migrated  to  another  sphere,  it  must  ever  excite  the 
most  convincing  belief  that  the  brain  is  the  palace  of 
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the  soul ;  that  when  the  tenement  suflfers  from  the 
rude  shock  of  foes  from  without — when  its  delicate 
fabric  is  disorganized  from  the  mthless  attempt  at 
destruction — the  heavenly  guest  quits  its  mortal  coil 
or  refuses  to  exivSt  in  connexion  with  so  deranged  an 
edifice.  The  numerous  and  melancholy  cases  of 
insanity  which  daily  shock  our  sensibilities,  too  truly 
support  this  view  of  the  question.  Where  disor-r 
ganization  of  the  brain  or  absolute  derangement  of 
the  substance  takes  place,  the  miserable  lunatic  is 
doomed  to  an  endless  maze  of  perplexity  and  con-* 
fusion  of  ideas ;  when  the  circulation  or  properties 
of  the  blood  varies  from  the  standard  of  health,  or 
where  the  blood  vessels  are  unduly  dktended  or  con-* 
tracted,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  derange-* 
ment  is  merely  temporary,  and  that  by  reducing  the 
excitement,  and  thereby  restoring  the  parts  to  their 
wonted  capacity,  the  mind  may  again  fulfil  its 
powers  with  propriety  and  correctness.  Many  cases 
arise  from  sympathy,  from  some  distant  though  dis-* 
eased  part,  and  a  cme  follows  the  relief  of  the  dis^ 
ease  which  has  given  rise  to  it^.  It  is  difficult  to 
determine  whether  the  curious  effects,  produced  by  the 
inhalation  of  the  nitrous  oxyde  gas  is  owing  to  the 
quality  which  the  blood  derives  from  an  admixture 
with  such  such  gas,  or  from  the  circulation  being 
merely  increased  in  force  or  fulness  by  it:  it  is, 
however,  a  singadar  exemplification,  how  the  process 
of  thought  may  be  (piickened  during  the  effects  of 
this  potent  remedy,  and  how  soon  the  mind  sinks 
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into  the  comparatively  apathetic  state,  it  has  been 
aroused  from.  There  are  very  few,  if  any,  cases  on 
record,  where  after  long  continued  aberration  of 
mind,  no  appearance  of  disease  is  seen  on  dissection ; 
and  if  there  be  no  signs  of  the  cause  of  this  derange¬ 
ment  of  function,  it  is  only  in  accordance  with  other 
disappointments  constantly  experienced  in  ascertain¬ 
ing  the  cause  of  the  mischief  which  has  immediately 
preceded  the  death  of  the  individual.  Until  we 
know  fully  the  particular  structure  of  every  part,  and 
are  enabled  by  more  perseverance  to  search  diligently 
the  whole  of  the  brain,  many  traces  of  extensive 
disorganization  may  escape  our  notice. 

It  is  an  expression  conunon  both  to  the  vulgar 
and  to  the  learned  to  say,  that  such  an  one  has  a 
diseased  or  a  deranged  mind*  Is  it  possible  to 
conceive  of  the  immaterial,  the  divine,  the  indestruct¬ 
ible  mind,  to  be  diseased  in  reality,  and  that  such 
disease  is  cm*able  by  material  and  medicinal  agents  ? 
It  is  not  impossible  to  say  so,  but  to  believe  it,  is 
most  truly,  the  extreme  of  credulity.  What  are 
called  moral  remedies  act  similarly  to  medicinal 
ones,  by  reducing  the  circulation,  I  will  quote 
a  pertinent  remark  on  this  subject  from  an  acute  and 
distinguished  writer  : — He  says, 

^  -  The  very  persons  who  speak  of  disease  of  the 
mind,  reason  correctly  respecting  the  other  affections 
of  the  brain.  When  it  is  compressed  by  a  piece  of 
bone,  or  by  efRised  blood  or  serum,  and  when  all 
intellectual  phenomena  are  more  or  less  completely 
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suspended,  they  do  not  say,  that  the  mind  is 
squeezed,  that  the  immaterial  principle  suffers 
pressure.  For  the  ravings  of  delirium  or  phrensy, 
the  excitation  and  subsequent  stupor  of  intoxica¬ 
tion,  they  find  an  adequate  explanation  in  the  state 
of  the  cerebral  circulation,  without  fancying  that 
the  mind  is  delirious,  mad,  or  drunk.” 

To  give  additional  weight  to  the  statements 
and  inferences  which  have  been  made,  and  which 
have  so  feebly  been  enforced ;  and  to  satisfy  the 
most  scrutinous  and  sceptical  individual  of  the 
value  of  the  testimony  of  those  great  minds,  which 
for  a  period  brilliantly  illuminated  the  extended 
prospect  of  science,  whose  sun  is  never  doomed  to 
set  whilst  time  endures,  I  have  adduced  the  opi¬ 
nions  which  have  been  published,  and  generally 
received  as  orthodox  in  the  republic  of  science,  by 
metaphysicians,  divines,  and  physiologists.  Next 
to  the  self  evident  truths  which  result  from  our 
own  careful  and  profound  investigation,  we  should 
receive  and  esteem  the  labours  of  others,  whom 
the  trumpet  of  fame  has  sounded  as  immortal. 
These  quotations  must  necessarily  be  few  and 
brief  ;  but  I  pledge  myself  that  they  shall  be  gen¬ 
uine,  authentic,  and  entire. 

From  the  ancients,  for  reasons  heretofore  spe¬ 
cified,  we  expect  to  find  little  that  is  satisfactory 
or  to  the  point.  Their  speculations  on  this  subject 
are  so  equivocal,  indefinite,  and  almost  ridiculous, 
that  they  are  never  appealed  to  as  authorities  on 
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lliis  matter.  Their  feeble  attempts  at  explana¬ 
tion  are  curious,  and  often  ingenious  ;  but  they 
knew  so  imperfectly  the  laws  which  regulated  the 
human  body,  and  especially  of  those  attendant  on 
the  brain,  that  any  attempt  at  elucidation  must 
have  proved  vain  and  inefficient. 

Our  appeal  must  therefore  be  to  those  master 
minds,  whose  successful  endeavours  in  the  cause 
of  scientific  research,  the  present  and  all  future 
ofenerations  will  continue  to  admire  and  vener- 
ate  through  the  long  vista  of  past  and  fleeting 
ages. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  asks,  Are  not  the 
sensible  species  of  things  brought  through  the 
nerves  to  the  brain,  that  they  may  be  perceived  by 
the  mind,  present  in  that  place.'' 

'  Locke  frequently  introduces  this  subject : — 
Perceptions  can  only  be  produced  by  impressions 
upon  our  senses,  and  some  motion  thence  con¬ 
tinued  by  our  nerves  to  the  brain  or  seat  of  per- 
ceplion'' 

Dr.  Clark  says,  ‘‘  Without  being  present 
to  the  images  of  the  things  perceived,  the  soul 
could  not  possibly  perceive  them.  Nothing  can 
any  more  act,  or  be  acted  upon  where  it  is  not 
present  then  when  it  is  not." 

Dr.  Porterfield  observes,  ‘‘  How  body 
acts  upon  mind,  or  mind  upon  body,  I  know  not ; 
but  this  I  am  certain  of  ;  our  mind  can  never  per¬ 
ceive  any  thing  but  its  own  proper  modifications, 


and  the  various  states  of  the  sensorium  to  which  it 
is  preseyit'^ 

The  author  of  the  review  of  Lawrence,  Aber- 
nethy,  and  others,  in  the  Quarterly  Review, 
for  1819,  thus  expresses  himself : — It  is  fully 
allowed,  that  the  brain  is  the  seat  of  thought  and 
intelligence  :  the  centre  in  which  the  nervous  sys¬ 
tem  terminates,  and  the  instrument  by  which  the 
soul  performs  its  functions  during  its  union  with 
the  body.” 

A  writer  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britan* 
NICA  sums  up  a  review  of  past  authors  on  this 
subject  in  the  following  passage  Thus  far 
then,  that  we  perceive  not  external  objects  but 
from  certain  sensations  excited  in  our  minds  by  the 
operations  of  these  objects  upon  our  senses,  nerves 
and  brain,  seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  every 
philosopher,  from  Pythagoras  down  to  HumeJ'^ 

It  is  not  my  intention  either  in  this,  or  in  any 
future  part  of  this  Essay,  to  quote  from  authors 
favourable  either  to  materialism  or  phrenology  ; 
but  I  shall  uniformly  choose  the  testimony  of  those 
whose  belief  and  opinions  have  ever  been  esteemed 
as  favourable  to  truth,  and  written  without  the 
intention  of  supporting  any  particular  or  precon¬ 
ceived  theory ;  wishing  rather  to  rest  my  case  on 
the  admissions  of  opponents,  than  support  it  by 
party  and  unsubstantial  assertions  or  conceptions. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  passages  of 
similar  import,  which  abound  in  the  works  of 
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Dugald  Stewart,  Reid,  Brown,  and  others  of 
modern  date ;  but  the  possession  of  whose  works, 
by  a  majority  of  my  readers,  makes  it  superflu¬ 
ous.  I  will  now  quote  from  theological  writers. 

The  learned  and  pious  Dr.  Watts,  thus 
writes  : — “  It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  there 
is  a  particular  portion  of  the  body  which  may  be 
called,  as  it  were,  the  common  sensory  or  palace 
of  the  soul.  Now,  that  this  is  evidently  the 
Brain y  eminently  appears  from  three  things,”  &c. 
which  he  proceeds  to  enumerate.  He  adds. 
When  we  set  ourselves  to  think  or  study,  we 
feel,  and  we  are  conscious  that  we  employ  some 
power  or  powers  within  the  soul,  and  perhaps 
generally  a  little  within  the  forehead^  And 
again,  speaking  of  the  relative  capacity  of  child¬ 
ren  and  adults,  ‘‘  The  only  reason  why  we  see  so 
little  evidence  of  thinking  in  infants,  is  not  for 
want  of  speech,  or  signs  to  manifest  thought ;  but 
because  their  experience  is  so  small,  their  judg¬ 
ment  so  weak,  and  the  memory  so  short  and  im^ 
perfect,  by  reason  of  the  exceeding  softness  of  the 
Brain,  which  can  hardly  retain  any  traces.  As 
the  Brain  grows  harder  and  more  capable  of  re¬ 
taining  traces,  so  the  memory  is  confirmed,  the 
judgment  is  strengthened,  and  taught  to  act,  and 
the  efforts  of  a  thinking  and  a  reasonable  nature 
appear.” 

Denham,  the  pious  author  of  Physico-Theo- 
logy,  &c.  thus  writes  ; — ‘‘  The  Brain  is  in  all 
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probabilrty  the  chief  seat  of  the  immortal  souU 
and  accordiiig’ly  differs  from  that  of  quadrupeds, 
as  it  is  larger,  affording  more  room  for  so  noble  a 
guest.’'  He  also  quotes  and  approves  some  re¬ 
marks  of  Pliny  : — ^Speaking  of  the  face,  he  says, 
“  In  the  forehead  is  the  hro7v,  and  a  part  of  the 
mind  too:  therewith  we  consent,  therewith  we 
deny.” 

Dr.  Bates  remarks,  ‘‘  When  by  the  heats 
of  wine,  the  spirits  are  inflamed  and  made  fierce 
and  unruly,  and  the  images  in  the  fancy  are  put  in 
confusion,  the  mind  cannot  regularly  govern  and 
use  them  ;  when  the  fumes  are  evaporated,  the 
Brain  is  restored  to  its  temper  and  fitness  for 
intellectual  operation,'^ 

Were  I  to  proceed  to  give  examples  from  all 
those  Theologico-metaphysical  writers,  who  have 
fearlessly  and  zealously  espoused  these  principles, 
and  uttered  them  for  the  instruction  of  others,  it 
could  in  no  wise  add  either  to  the  respectability,  or 
the  value  of  what  is  produced  above.  I  may  how¬ 
ever  remark,  that  the  names  of  Paley,  Edwards, 
and  others  are  enrolled  in  the  list  of  those  who 
have  advocated  these  doctrines.  My  limited  re¬ 
searches  have  not  afforded  me  one  instance  of  a 
contrary  belief,  save  and  except  the  worthy  divine 
whose  opinions  form  the  text  of  this  discourse. 

The  third  great  class  of  writers  which  has 
written  on  this  subject,  is  that  of  the  Physiolo¬ 
gists.  And  here  I  would  observe,  that  if  any  in- 
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dividual  is  more  fitted  for  this  inquiry  than  ano¬ 
ther,  it  is  the  Physiologist.  His  education,  his 
maturer  studies,  and  his  future  occupation  in  life, 
pre-eminently  qualify  him  for  this  task.  He  alone 
can  be  intimately  acquainted  with  the  laws  sub¬ 
sisting  between  the  physical  structure  of  the  body 
and  its  varied  functions,  and  from  his  important 
avocations,  he  is  constantly  enabled  to  strengthen 
and  confirm  those  views  which  his  capacious  and 
well  informed  mind  has  conceived  ;  and  to  correct, 
by  continued  observation  his  earlier  prepossessions  of 
this  infinitely  exalted  science.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  aver,  that  members  of  the  medical  profession, 
of  whatever  grade,  uniformly  express  their  full 
assent  to  this  proposition,  that  the  Brain  is  the 
organ  of  mind.  There  is  indeed  no  fact  in 
physiology  better  established,  or  capable  of 
stronger  illustrations  than  this.  I  will  add  a  few 
brief  quotations  from  Physiologists  : 

The  immortal  Haller  thus  argues,  “  It  is 
therefore  evident,  that  all  sensation  arises  from  the 
impression  of  an  active  substance  on  some  nerve 
of  the  human  body,  and  that  the  same  is  then 
represented  to  the  mind,  by  means  of  that  nerve’s 
connection  with  the  brain.  And  that  the  effect  of 
the  senses  is  preserved  in  the  brain  is  evident  from 
the  loss  of  memory  which  follows,  when  the  brain 
is  injured  or  compressed.”  He  enters  at  large 
into  proofs  and  explanations  in  support  of  this 
assertion  j  but  embraces  all  in  the  following 
paragraph  : — ' 
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The  integrity  or  soundness  of  the  judg¬ 
ment  depends  upon  a  healthy  and  perfect  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  brain.  For  the  fabric  of  the  encepha¬ 
lonbeing  changed  either  by  compressure,  irritation, 
or  deficiency  of  blood,  confounds  all  the  use  of 
reason  ;  breaks  the  connexion  of  ideas,  so  that  the 
mind  cannot  compose  them  together,  and  is  con¬ 
sequently  unable  to  judge  of,  or  foresee  their  pro¬ 
portions,  difierences,  or  consequences  ;  starting  im¬ 
mediately  from  one  idea  to  another  that  has  no  kind 
of  relation  :  or  lastly,  the  action  of  the  senses  being 
either  weakened  or  abolished,  and  the  Brain  in  a 
manner  deprived  of  its  corporeal  species,  the  man 
is  reduced  to  the  state  of  an  ideot  or  a  plant, 

Blumenbach,  an  acknowledged  authority, 
writes,  ‘‘  The  sensorium  and  nerves  originating 
from  it,  constitute  that  system,  which,  during  life,  is 
the  bond  of  union  between  the  body  and  the  mind.’’ 
“  That  the  Mind  is  closely  connected  with  the 
Bi  'ain,  as  the  material  condition  of  mental  phe¬ 
nomena,  is  demonstrated  by  our  consciousness, 
and  by  the  mental  disturbance  which  ensues  upon 


affections  of  the  Brain.” 

Abernethy,  beautifully  and  forcibly  asserts 
this  belief  ; — I  readily  concur  in  the  proposition 
that  the  brain  of  animals  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
the  organization  by  which  the  percipient  principle 
becomes  variously  affected.  First,  because  in  the 
senses  of  sight,  hearing,  tSiC.  1  see  distinct  organs 
for  the  production  of  each  perception.  Secondly, 
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because  the  brain  is  larger  and  more  complicated 
in  proportion  as  the  variety  of  the  affections  of  the 
percipient  principle  is  increased.  Thirdly,  because 
disease  and  injuries  disturb  and  annul  particular 
faculties  and  affections,  without  impairing  others  ; 
and  fourthly,  because  it  seems  more  reasonable  to 
me  to  suppose  that  whatever  is  perceptive,  may 
be  variously  affected  by  means  of  vital  actions 
transmitted  through  a  diversity  of  organization, 
than  to  suppose  that  such  variety  depends  upon 
original  differences  in  the  nature  of  the  percipient 
principle.” 

White,  John  Hunter,  Gordon,  Rich- 
ERAND,  Bell,  Magendie,  Tiedeman,  and 
others  all  concur  in  the  same  belief. 

Although  I  would  not  adopt  the  arguments, 
nor  the  phraseology  which  accompanies  many  of 
these  opinions,  nor  wish  others  to  do  so,  yet  it  is 
plain,  that  these  writers  fully  believed  in  what 
they  asserted,  but  were  unwilling  to  express  them¬ 
selves  otherwise  than  they  did,  so  that  they  might 
the  more  familiarly  convey  the  same  to  their  nu¬ 
merous  disciples  and  readers.  More  pointed  evi¬ 
dence  than  this,  I  confess  myself  inadequate  to 
produce,  and  most  fearlessly  do  I  rest  my  case  on 
this  respectable,  this  decisive,  this  unequivocal 
testimony. 

If  then  we  carefully  and  di-spassionately  re¬ 
view  the  facts  and  statements  embodied  in  the 
earlier  portion  of  this  division  of  the  inquiry, 
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we  shall  not  fail  to  perceive  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  evidence  of  the  alliance  ol  mind  and  brain  : 
that  during  the  healthy  state  of  the  latter,  the 
powers  of  the  mind  are  variously  and  indefinitely 
modified  from  the  dull  apathetic  state,  in  which 
scarcely  the  existence  of  a  mind  is  perceptible, 
to  the  lively,  the  energetic,  the  exuberant  dis¬ 
play  of  faculties,  beyond  the  reach  of  fancy  to 
depict  or  language  to  describe.  We  accordingly 
discover  the  once  torpid  intellect,  which  appar¬ 
ently  no  stimulus  could  arouse,  excited  to  the 
utmost  degree  of  sensibility,  in  the  glowing  elo¬ 
quence  and  declamation  of  the  divine,  the  states¬ 
man,  or  the  advocate ;  in  the  soaring  imagina¬ 
tion  of  the  poet  or  the  musician ;  in  the  calm 
deductions,  the  profound  calculations  of  the 
mathematician,  and  the  ingenious  theories,  the 
speculative  hypotheses  of  the  metaphysician  ;  all 
these  are  affected  by  a  slight  change  in  the  bo¬ 
dily  constitution  of  the  individual.  In  a  similar 
manner  do  we  observe  the  effusions  of  wit,  the 
energetic  expressions  of  the  passions,  the  dispo¬ 
sition  to  conversation,  &c.  &c.  rendered  active 
by  means  sometimes  scarcely  discoverable.  How 
many  are  disappointed  at  the  conversation  of 
great  and  esteemed  writers  ;  at  the  dullness  of 
known  wits,  at  the  gravity  of  the  comedist,  and 
at  the  great  hesitation  in  speaking  of  the  most 
florid  and  fluent  preachers  and  orators.  What 
are  we  to  consider  as  the  cause  of  this  disappoint- 


ment  ?  Simply  the  want  of  a  proper  excite¬ 
ment.  The  author  requires  solitude,  not  com¬ 
pany,  for  the  productions  of  his  opinions ; — ^the 
witling"  must  be  examined  as  to  his  powers 
after,  not  before  dinner  }  the  comedian  must 
have  appropriate  scenery,  with  an  admiring 
and  numerous  audience,  to  display  his  peculiar 
properties ;  and  the  preacher  or  orator  requires 
his  respective  excitements  to  procure  a  felicit¬ 
ous  delivery.  When  contending  subjects  invade 
the  mind,  it  cannot  determine  on  any  thing:  — 
during  the  agitation  of  anxiety  it  is  impossible 
to  indulge  in  any  of  those  studies  which  require 
a  calm  and  composed  state.*  How  varied  is 
the  pleasure  we  derive  from  different  authors, 
according  to  the  state  of  our  feelings,  and  even 
of  the  same  authors  at  different  times.  Some¬ 
times  we  cannot  devote  our  attention  to  any 
thing  but  the  columns  of  a  newspaper,  on  which 
it  flits  with  an  almost  involuntary  glance  from 
one  paragraph  to  another ;  at  other  times  we 
prefer  the  abstruse  calculations  of  the  mathema¬ 
tician,  or  the  propositions  and  syllogisms  of  the 
logician,  which  require  the  steady  vigilance  of 
the  whole  powers  of  the  mind.  At  like  periods 
we  alternately  prefer  poetry  or  romance,  or  his- 

*  In  sleep  or  ratber  slumber,  it  has  frequentlv  been  discovered 
that  the  most  successful  compositions  have  been  made,  and  that  a  great 
disposition  to  rhyme  and  to  form  poetical  sentences  exists,  which  in  the 
turmoil  of  the  waking  hours  was  impracticable. 
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tory,  or  any  other  subject  which  appears  adapted 
to  the  peculiar  disposition  of  the  mind  at  such 
times.  Our  powers  of  conversation  are  similarly 
reg’ulated  i  without  any  manifest  exeition  on  the 
part  of  the  will,  the  conversational  poweis  some¬ 
times  partake  of  the  grave,  the  sentimental,  the 
declamatory,  the  ironical,  the  disputatious,  or 
the  trifling  character,  and  it  would  be  perfectly 
impossible  to  direct  them  from  one  subject  to 
another  with  any  degree  of  success.  These,  and 
many  other  examples  of  a  similar  import,  must 
strike  the  recollection  of  every  one  :  and  it  must 
be  conceded  that  all  these  separate  states  of  in¬ 
tellectual  expression  depend  upon  the  accordant 
conditions  of  the  body  :  if  then,  of  the  body, 
it  must  necessarily  be  ultimately  fixed  upon 
the  Brain,  as  the  arguments  before  mentioned  suffi¬ 
ciently  testify.  Many  of  these  states  or  con¬ 
ditions  verge  towards  disease  as  before  noticed, 
more  especially  as  it  regards  insanity,  where  a 
total  perversion  of  the  ideas  which  are  engend¬ 
ered  takes  place,  where  the  inferences  which 
are  continually  made  though  false,  are  highly 
ingenious,  and  where  very  often,  in  some  parti¬ 
cular  department  of  thought,  we  discover  the 
brightest  gems  of  the  majesty  of  the  mind.  In 
approaching  dissolution  where  age  or  disease  has 
not  impaired  the  nervous  system,  the  powers  of 
the  mind  not  unfrequently  exhibit  a  wonderful 
accession  of  strength, — but  as  in  the  slumber  just 
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just  inentioned,  where  the  body  is  almost  pow¬ 
erless,  this  happy  state  is  removed  by  the  first 
change  which  the  ardour  of  fever  or  pain  pro¬ 
duces  ;  the  glory  of  the  celestial  visitant  is 
speedily  obscured,  and  [the  fitful  glimmering  of 
mind,  which  delirium  occasions,  occupies  its 
place.  In  the  greater  number  of  cases  where 
it  is  reported  that  the  dying  person  retained  his 
faculties  till  the  last,  it  is  seldom  more  than  a 
recognition  of  friends,  a  composed  frame,  which 
enables  its  possessor  to  contemplate  the  joys  of 
the  future,  and  to  express  in  broken  sentences, 
the  feelings  of  the  moment.  His  memory,  his  , 
reflection,  his  power  of  association  are  all  nearly 
gone — the  soul  already  soars  towards  immortality, 
and  witnesses  the  wreck  of  that  habitation  which 
its  Divine  Author  had  decreed  as  the  medium 
of  intelligence  during  its  earthly  state.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  these  indisputable  facts,  we  are  con¬ 
tinually  reminded  by  distressing  accidents,  how 
the  slightest  blow  over  particular  portions  of  the 
head  may  so  incapacitate  the  Brain  from  mani¬ 
festing  the  most  important  office  which  belongs 
to  it,  that  not  a  trace  of  soul  is  perceptible ; — 
and  in  this  singular  state  of  existence,  body  and 
mind  have  continued  for  several  months,  whilst 
the  rest  of  the  bodily  functions  have  been  per¬ 
formed  with  the  greatest  regularity;  and  have 
conduced  to  the  perfect  health  of  every  part  ex¬ 
cepting  the  brain.  Farther,  the  occasional  in- 
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stances  which  occur  in  idiots  and  in  savage  na¬ 
tions  where  the  smallest  development  of  brain  is 
seen  ;  in  these  blots  among  the  fair  creation  of 
Nature’s  God,  do  we  perceive  the  melancholy 
want  of  intellect — a  degradation  below  the  brute 
itself.  When,  on  the  contrary,  we  observe  the 
gradually  developed  understanding  becoming  ma¬ 
tured,  blooming  with  almost  immortal  vigour, 
then  calmly  sinking  as  age  advances  ;  when  we 
see  the  amply  capacious  human  brain  over  the 
rest  of  the  animal  tribe,  and  observe  that  al¬ 
though  they  possess  greater  powers  of  sensation, 
yet  man  is  placed  to  rule  and  govern  although 
inferior  in  every  physical  force  and  declared  to 
govern  by  mind  alone,  it  must  be  sufficient  to 
convince  the  most  sceptical  of  the  rationality  of 
the  theory  now  attempted  to  be  explained. 

And,  lastly,  if  to  those  irrefragable  proofs 
of  my  position,  I  adduce  the  opinions  of  meta¬ 
physicians,  whose  only  object  of  research  and 
ambition  is  to  explain  the  principles  of  mind 
during  its  union  with  the  body ;  of  divines, 
whose  aim  and  constant  desire  it  is  to  exalt  and 
pourtray  the  future  destinies  of  the  soul ;  of 
physiologists,  whose  varied  observations  properly 
and  collectively  tend  to  explain  the  mystical 
union,  and  of  our  own  powers  of  sensation  and 
reflection,  which  afford  us  abundant  materials  for 
the  belief  that  a  connection  does  exist  between 
the  mind  and  the  brain  of  man,  and  that  indeed 
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exclusively ;  surely  we  cannot  be  thought  pre¬ 
sumptuous  in  considering  this  fact  as  substan¬ 
tially  founded,  and  the  association  as  rationally 
deduced  as  any  one  subject  in  natural  science. 
Requesting  that  the  interested  reader  will  refer  to 
the  former  portion  of  this  essay,  where  I  have 
faithfully  introduced  the  novel  opinions  of  this 
most  admired  orator,  and  that  he  will  carefully 
compare  the  argument  and  evidence  adduced  in 
favour  of  our  respective  assertions,  and  draw  such 
a  conclusion  as  his  own  good  sense  may  dictate, 
I  hasten  briefly  to  notice  the  second  part  of  my 
Inquiry — namely,  That  Phi'enology  or  Craniology 
has  no  rational  claims  to  credibility, 

I  now  proceed  to  discuss  the  second  Head 
proposed,  namely : — 

That  Phrenology  or  Craniology  has  no  rational 
Claims  to  Credibility, 

On  this  part  I  shall  not  dwell  long' :  too 
many  have  made  themselves  ridiculous  by  writ¬ 
ing  and  lecturing  on  subjects  of  which  they  knew 
but  little  and  understood  less.  I  have  alway>s 
been  ready  to  avow  myself  an  humble  dis¬ 
ciple  of  Phrenology,  both  in  public  and  private. 
I  have  never  scrutinized  any  heads,  or  inter¬ 
meddled  with  the  cerebral  development  of  any 
persons,  excepting  those  who  have  manifested  a 
hostility  or  prejudice  against  the  science,  with¬ 
out  first  inquiring  into  its  principles,  or  who 
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liavc  maiii Tested  a  propensity  to  represent  as  silly, 
contemptible,  and  dangerous,  doctrines  which 
they  evidently  did  not  comprehend;  and  I  am 
bold  to  confess  that  in  all  such  instances,  their 
cranial  bumps  have  exhibited  a  lively  and  cor¬ 
rect  portraiture  of  the  internal  operations  of  the 
mind,  with  its  various  perversities  of  obstinacy, 
prejudice,  and  pride.  "It  is  possible  that  there 
may  exist  critical,  and  cpiizzical,  and  sarcastic 
Phrenologists,  as  well  as  the  like-minded  Physi¬ 
ognomists  ;  but  the  true  Phrenologist  sees  more 
to  pity  than  to  blame  in  those  individuals  whose 
organical  deficiency  prevents  the  display  of  many 
Christian  graces  and  amiable  virtues,  and  well  would 
it  be  for  society  generally,  were  a  similar  for¬ 
bearance  exhibited  by  others  towards  those  classes 
of  mankind  whose  intellectual  endowments  may 
be  inferior  to  their  own,  but  whose  mental  in¬ 
firmities  are  not  unfrequently  treated  with  taunts 
and  jeers — unworthy  of  the  liberal,  enlightened, 
or  philosophical  mind. 

My  own  limited  inquiries  into  this  subject 
preclude  the  possibility  of  my  defending  or  ad¬ 
vocating  its  doctrines  with  any  great  degree  of 
success.  Sciences  more  congenial  with  my  pre- 
fession,  and  occupations  more  profitable,  have 
employed  my  time  and  attention.  Like  many 
others,  curiosity  first  led  me  to  glance  at  a  sub¬ 
ject  which  had  many  powerful  and  judicious  ad¬ 
vocates  ;  a  recognition  of  peculiar  and  distin- 
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guished  traits  of  cliaracter  and  attendant  con¬ 
figurations  of  the  skull,  stimulated  me  to  fur¬ 
ther  research.  With  the  strictest  impartiality  I 
have  continued  to  observe  and  reflect  upon  the 
singular  coincidences  which  are  constantly  met 
with,  and  can  truly  aver,  that  I  have  not  yet 
noticed  one  instance  which  could  in  anywise 
disprove  one  material  position  on  which  this 
science  of  the  Mind  is  founded.  I  have  indeed 
read  many  plausible  arguments  or  sophistries 
which  have  been  written  against  its  principles ; 
but  then  I  know  that  such  authors  would  readily 
be  induced  to  advocate  and  defend  the  very 
opinions  which  they  have  so  laboriously  endeav¬ 
oured  to  render  contemptible  and  invalid,  in 
the  prospect  of  obtaining  party  favour  and  the 
aggrandisement  of  specious  but  demoralizing  po¬ 
pularity.  Instead  of  abstruse  and  hypothetical 
attacks  upon  this  system,  let  one  plain  fact  be 
produced  contradictory  of  its  assertions  and  the 
fiibric  must  tremble  for  its  existence ;  but,  hav¬ 
ing  truth  for  its  foundation,  and  incontroverti¬ 
ble  evidence  and  simple  demonstration  for  its 
superstructure,  it  defies  the  poisoned  arrows  of 
wit,  sarcasm,  and  all  the  ponderous  artillery  of 
talented  effrontery  and  fascinating  eloquence. 
However  incompetent  I  may  acknowledge  my¬ 
self  to  be,  yet  I  have  the  confidence  to  hope 
that  it  I  cannot  strengthen  the  structure  itself, 
I  may  be  able  to  resist  and  stoutly  contend  with 
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the  forces  which  the  Reverend  Unbeliever  has 
presumed  to  marshal  against  it. 

To  those  who  may  he  ignorant  of,  or  who 
have  misconceived  the  principles  and  intentions 
of  Phrenology,  a  brief  sketch  of  them  may  ren¬ 
der  such  persons  some  slight  service. 

It  first  assumes,  as  the  basis  That  the 
Brain  is  the  organ  of  thought ;  that,  as  the  fa¬ 
culties  of  mind  are  several  and  distinct,  there 
exists  corresponding  divisions  of  the  brain  by 
which  each  faculty  manifests  itself  ^  that  the  size 
and  situation  of  such  parts  give  an  appropriate 
configuration  to  the  exterior  of  the  skull  ^  that, 
in  proportion  to  the  size  and  healthy  condition 
of  such  organ,  the  mental  faculty  is  developed  ; 
that  every  individual  possesses  all  the  organs 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree;  that  the  natural 
character,  although  greatly  modified  by  education 
and  the  laws  of  society,  continues,  more  or  less, 
its  original  dispositions  during  life;  and  that  it 
is  fully  calculated  to  explain  many  of  those  mys¬ 
teries  which  ever  have  pertained  to  Intellectual 

Philosophy. 

This  forms  a  concise  epitome  of  what  Phren¬ 
ology  professes  to  consist ;  and  where  is  the 
frivolity,  where  the  dangerous  tendencies  of  these 
particulars?  Assuredly  not  in  the  principles 
themselves,  but  in  the  brains  of  those  who  en¬ 
deavour  to  defeat  a  measure  which  boasts  of 
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clearness  and  perspicuity.  Where,  indeed,  is 
the  difference  between  Phrenology  and  that  as¬ 
sociation  which  the  former  pages  of  this  inquiry 
are  occupied  in  proving  ?  We  have  seen  how 
many  learned,  judicious,  and  pious  authors  have 
asserted,  in  the  most  unequivocal  expressions, 
their  belief  in  such  an  alliance  ;  and  yet  when 
it  is  proposed  to  extend  the  system  by  the  plain¬ 
est  truths,  it  is  at  once  treated  as  a  study  totally 
.  at  variance  with  the  one  in  question.  Metaphysicians 
assert  that  the  brain  is  the  medium  of  the  mind, 
and  also  allow  that  the  mind  has  various  powers 
and  faculties.  Where  then  is  the  consistency, 
where  the  rationality,  of  denying  a  separate  por¬ 
tion  to  a  separate  faculty,  when  it  is  conceded 
that  as  a  whole,  the  two  beings,  body  and  mind, 
are  intimately  conjoined  ?  But  what  are  the  ob¬ 
jections  as  stated  in  the  ‘‘Essay?”  It  is  there 
pertinaciously  advanced,  that  the  tables  of  the  • 
skull  are  not  parallel,  that  corresponding  con¬ 
vexities  do  not  follow  internal  concavities,  that 
the  surface  of  the  brain  is  not  marked  by  any 
irregularities,  that  disease  and  partial  destruction 
of  the  brain  are  not  attended  with  derangement 
of  the  mental  powers,  &c.  &c.  all  which 

thread-bare  objections  I  pronounce  to  be  devoid 
of  truth,  and  which  the  worthy  Author  himself 
is  well  aware  has  been  repeatedly  disproved. 
For  further  denial  of  these  unfounded  opinions 
and  assertions,  I  must  refer  to  the  works  of 
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Combe,  Spurzlieim,  and  others.  But  it  is 
likewise  contended  that  the  system  is  not 
founded  on  fact;  that  only  a  few  skulls  out  of 
the  millions  of  human  being’s,  have  been  ex¬ 
amined  ;  that  the  science  is  a  discovery  of  many 
centuries  ago  ;  that  its  resuscitators  and  reniodel- 
lers  are  only  German  doctors  ;  that  others  who 
have  advocated  its  truths  are  too  imbecile  and 
puny  to  be  noticed ;  that  no  one  known  to 
science  has  espoused  its  cause,  or  believed  in 
its  doctrines,  with  many  other  irrelevant  and 
positive  denunciations.  I  will  briefly  remark  on 
each  of  these  particulars. 

Of  the  system,  as  a  whole,  it  is  contended 
that  it  is  not  founded  on  facts.  I  reply,  that 
not  only  have  its  promulgators  always  preceded 
their  inferences  by  plain  and  self-evident  pro¬ 
positions,  but  have  ever  invited  others  to  imi¬ 
tate  their  example,  and  to  trust  to  no  other 
evidence  but  what  their  own  individual  observa¬ 
tions  might  supply.  Abernethy  acknowledges 
that  Spurzlieim  said  to  him,  that  it  matters  not 
how  many  coincidencies  we  may  observe,  one 
contradictory  fact  must  disprove  them  all,  with 
respect  to  the  asserted  locality  of  any  organ.  I 
maintain,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
there  never  was  a  science  ushered  into  notice 
with  less  dogmatism  or  mystery  than  this,  and 
that  it  has  ever  appealed  to  reflection  and  judg- 
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ment  for  the  confirmation  or  denial  of  its  state¬ 
ments.  We  are  enabled  to  determine,  with  suffi- 
eient  propriety  and  satisfactory  evidence,  of  the 
truth  of  the  whole,  from  the  consistency  and  uni¬ 
formity  of  those  pai'ticular  parts  which  have  been 
the  subject  of  clear  elucidation  and  incontrovert¬ 
ible  and  definitive  testimony.  The  observations 
of  Phrenologists  have  extended  to  national  char¬ 
acter,  and  the  result  has  proved  successful  and 
decisive,  especially  in  those  parts  where  civiliza¬ 
tion  is  almost  unknown,  and  where  education  and 
the  laws  of  society  have  not  rendered  the  charac¬ 
ter  complex  and  equivocal.  The  Hindoos,  Caribs, 
and  other  barbarous  nations,  sufficiently  indicate 
the  deformity  of  Head  which  generally  attends 
them,  by  their  great  want  of  intellectual  endow¬ 
ments.  There  may  be  a  Hannibal  or  twenty 
other  equally  wonderful  fellows  amongst  these 
tribes ;  but  had  they  the  receding  forehead  ? — 
Aye,  there’s  the  rub.  Are  there  no  receding 
foreheads,  no  ideotic  malformations  amongst  the 
inhabitants  of  this  favoured  Isle — this  distinguish¬ 
ed  seat  of  intelligence  and  wisdom  ? 

The  Essayist”  remarks,  that  The  negro 
skull  is  often  cited  as  a  witness  in  favour  of 
these  speculations.  It  is  never  remembered  that 
barbarism  rules  over  the  African  continent — that 
its  children  are  necessarily  imbruted  by  slavery — 
their  frontal  depression  brands  them  to  endless  ig¬ 
norance  and  degradation.”  Yes,  yes  the  latter 
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paragraph  is  too  true ;  it  is  indeed  a  very  can¬ 
did  admission.  It  is  their  heads  not  their  bonds 
which  prevent  that  exuberance  of  thought  which 
marks  their  owners  and  their  tyrants.  He  adds, 
and  in  the  instance  of  the  Caribs,  there  was  a 
generous  and  refined  race.”  As  to  generosity, 
it  is  of  a  character  similar  to  that  of  the  blood¬ 
hound,  which,  staunch  to  his  purpose  and  perse¬ 
vering  in  his  pursuit,  hunts  him  to  death,  that 
he  may  lavish  in  his  blood  and  feast  generously  on 
his  agonies ;  and  as  to  any  refinement,  what  can 
it  be  but  refined  barbarism  ?  The  Negro  and  the 
Carib  are  indeed  exquisite  examples  in  support 
of  this  science ;  their  small  organs  of  the  reflec¬ 
tive  faculties  and  their  enlarged  ones  of  the 
animal  propensities  are  finely  illustrated  by  ap¬ 
propriate  mental  and  animal  endowments.  In 
those  natives  who  reside  in  this  country,  and 
who  assimilate  in  our  manners,  we  observe  the 
fair  proportion  of  forehead  to  occiput.  Let  an 
equal  number  of  heads  be  produced  in  denial  as 
are  adduced  in  favour  of  these  opinions  and  their 
advocates  will  be  contented. 

But  we  are  exultingly  reminded  that  this 
science  is  a  discovery  of  some  centuries  ago  ;  of  one 
Jean  de  Rhetan,  who  callipered  heads  about 
the  16th  century ;  that  it  was  then  untenable, 
and  is  now  a  mere  resuscitation.  That  similar 
theories  have  been  started  is  true,  but  not  having 
the  evidence  which  dissection  of  the  brain  sup- 
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plies  (at  that  time  there  being  an  almost  total 
prohibition  of  anatomical  pursuits)  and  fearing  to 
give  vent  to  surmises  which  might  subject  them 
to  the  fate  of  Galileo,  it  was  but  natural  that 
such  theories  should  be  ultimately  abandoned  by 
their  projectors.  When  we  see  the  treatment  ex¬ 
perienced  by,  and  hear  the  epithets  applied  to 
Phrenologists  in  our  own  times,  we  need  not 
wonder  at  the  persecution  which  might  be  en¬ 
dured  in  that  priest-ridden,  degraded,  and  bar¬ 
barous  age.  How  many  of  the  speculations  of 
Newton  and  of  Bacon,  after  having  suffered  a 
long  dormancy,  have  revived  in  all  the  splendour 
and  effulofence  of  modern  discoveries  ?  But  this 
circumstance  is  greatly  aggravated  by  the  fact 
that  the  recent  founders  of  Phrenology  are  Ger¬ 
man  doctors.  It  is  too  true  that  many  fanciful 
and  flimsy  hypothesis  on  the  nature  of  mind, 
&c.  have  emanated  from  the  Transcendentalists 
and  others  of  that  country,  but  are  there  no 
visionaries  in  France  or  even  in  England  ?  In 
both  countries  have  not  individuals  endeavoured 
to  outvie  each  other  in  the  mysticism  and  absur¬ 
dity  of  their  respective  views?  We  ought  to  re¬ 
collect  that  Germany  has  given  birth  and  educa¬ 
tion  to  such  men  as  Leibnitz,  Zollikofer, 
Haller,  Klopstock,  Schlegel,  Gesner, 
Zimmerman,  Winckelman,  Handel,  and  many 
others  whose  works  are  destined  to  flourish 
amid  the  desolating  ravages  of  time.  It  is  mean 
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and  unphilosophical  to  discard  the  opinions  of 
men  aliens  only  in  Country  to  ourselves.  It  is 
not  my  intention  to  eulogize  Drs.  Gall  and 
Spurzheim,  their  labours  speak  for  them,  and 
demonstrate  them  to  be  men  of  no  common 
characters.  I  will,  however,  add,  that  in  their 
Exposition  of  the  Anatomy  of  the  Brain  they  have 
been  decidedly  more  successful  than  any  of  their 
predecessors  or  contemporaries,  and  such  an  ac¬ 
knowledgment  is  awarded  them  by  every  can¬ 
did  and  scientific  professor  of  the  present  day. 
We  need  not,  therefore,  consider  it  any  degra¬ 
dation  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  such  illustri¬ 
ous  and  unassuming  Physiologists. 

To  add  to  the  obloquy  thus  endeavoured 
to  be  appended  to  this  science  of  the  mind,  it 
is  stated  that  all  those  who  have  embraced  and 
advocated  its  principles  are  mere  school-boys, 
that  they  were  stupid,  silly,  and  contemptible 
creatures,  insects,  gad-flies,  and  such  like 
honourable  personages,  and  that  their  puny 
efforts,  their  silly  attempts  were  unworthy  the 
notice  of  dignified  and  exalted  individuals.  That 
writers  and  lecturers  who  have  laboured  with 
adtra  zeal,  with  all  the  arts  which  spring  from 
prejudice,  pride,  and  ignorance,  who  have  re¬ 
newed  with  increased  ardour  their  Quixotic 
attacks  upon  the  spectral  illusions  of  their  un¬ 
fortunate  fellow-mortals,  have  no  claim  to  dig¬ 
nity  or  exaltation,  I  agree  fully  and  freely  with 
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the  worthy  Author.  I  assent  to  the  circumstance 
that  those  who  have  employed  their  best  and  con¬ 
genial  faculties  to  the  subversion  of  these  silly  and 
contemptible  opinions,  are  unworthy  of  that  high 
character  which  disdains  to  notice  such  frivolities. 
And  who  are  these  renowned  worthies  ?  In  charity 
I  will  be  silent.  It  has  surprised  and  amused  me 
not  a  little  to  observe  how  such  contemptible  doc¬ 
trines  should  have  galled  such  a  dignified  individual 
as  the  Author  in  question ;  how  the  buzzings  of  such 
gadflies  could  arouse  the  feelings  of  so  placid  and 
amiable  a  character.  I  fear,  rather,  that  they  have 
stung  as  well  as  buzzed.  But  let  it  pass.  I  trust,  at 
some  futm’e  time,  the  real  cause  of  this  irascibility 
will  be  explained  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  the 
lecturer,  and  of  all  who  heard  him.  It  is  more 
especially  called  for  when  we  find  in  the  Essay  the 
following  remark,  referring  to  those  who  opposed  the 
science  through  prejudice — ■ 

“  Shocking,  silly,  contemptible,  puerile,  go 
veiy  little  way  with  observant,  independent 
minds.” 

Then  why  did  the  worthy  Lecturer  use  the 
very  words  in  his  Lectures  which  he  condemned  in 
the  Essay  as  being  used  by  others  ?  I  can  truly 
assert,  that  dignified  and  exalted  individuals 
have  never  been  attacked  by  the  disciples  of 
Phrenology.  If  such  choose  to  descend  from  their 
high  estate,  and  venture  to  argue  and  declaim  on 
what  they  do  not  understand,  and  apply  all  kinds 
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of  degrading  epithets  to  those  who  differ  in  opinion, 
it  cannot  be  deemed  a  hardship  if  they  are  subjected 
to  similar  contumely. 

Not  only  have  the  advocates  of  this  science  pos¬ 
sessed  no  character  for  talent,  but  we  were  further 
told  in  the  Lectures,  that  no  man  known  to  fame,  or 
to  science,  has  espoused  its  cause  although  in  the 
Essay  it  is  acknowledged  that  it  ranked  among  its 
supporters  some  of  the  ‘‘  truly  learned 

In  the  infancy  of  every  science,  there  are  few 
who  can  abandon  their  antiquated  notions,  their  high 
and  venerated  opinions,  to  caress  the  embryo  in  its 
struggle  for  existence.  That  metaphysicians  should 
not  befriend  the  system  is  natural  :  to  be  obliged  to 
abandon  the  citadel  which  they  have  been  two  thou¬ 
sand  years  in  perfecting,  is  more  than  flesh  and 
blood,  and  spirit  too,  can  bear.  That  theologians 
should  oppose  it,  is  consistent  with  their  duty,  if  they 
believe  that  its  doctrines  tend  towards  a  low,  degrad¬ 
ing  materialism  and  infidelity,  and  that  the  public 
generally  should  not  award  it  the  meed  of  attention 
it  deserves,  is  merely  in  accordance  with  what  we 
witness  daily.  Men  are  slow  in  accrediting,  and 
backward  in  acknowledging  any  system,  in  the 
formation  of  which  they  have  not  been  called  to 
render  a  little  assistance.  In  the  following  observa¬ 
tion,  I  would  not  be  thought  to  di*aw  a  parallel  with 
the  view  of  placing  on  an  equality  the  science  in 
question  with  the  sublime  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
but  merely  advance  it  as  an  illustration  of  the  pow- 
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erful  opposition,  which,  as  it  were,  necessarily 
attends  the  promulgation  of  any  system  calculated 
to  instruct  the  mind,  to  improve  the  heart,  and  to 
raise  human  nature  in  the  scale  of  intellectual  per¬ 
fection.  We  perceive,  in  reference  to  the  divine 
subject  alluded  to,  that  notwithstanding*  it  was  pre¬ 
ceded  by  prophecies — attested  by  miracles — -that  it 
caii’ied  on  the  very  face  of  it,  an  evidence  of  truth 
and  goodwill  towards  mankind ;  nay,  that  it  was 
ushered  in  and  expounded  by  the  Deity  himself :  I 
say,  that  notwithstanding  all  these  advantages,  it 
was  not  received  by  the  great  and  the  learned; 
nay,  fm  ther,  that  the  individuals  who  did  receive  it 
and  by  whose  unwearied  and  efficient  labours  these 
very  despised  and  rejected  doctrines  were  published 
in  every  language,  and  through  every  nation,  were 
humble,  illiterate,  and  unpretending  men.  It  must 
be  in  the  recollection  of  every  one,  how  much  the 
taunts  and  revilings  of  that  day  resembled  those  of 
the  present  time ;  and,  happy  is  it,  that  many  of 
the  enlightened  and  self-exalted  personages  of  the 
present  day  did  not  live  dm’ing  that  persecuting  age, 
or  they  would  have  proved  as  many  Sauls,  and  have 
shared  the  fate  of  the  wretched  Judas.  This  lesson 
ought,  however,  to  teach  forbearance  and  charity, 
especially  to  those  who  are  supposed  to  be  most  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  history  of  those  times.  But  I  am 
prepared  to  deny  the  statement  that  no  talented 
individuals  have  espoused  it;  although  from  the 
recent  establishment  of  the  system,  very  few  have 
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given  it  much  attention,  and  fewer  still  have  pre¬ 
sumed  to  express  their  opinions.  I  know  of  no 
Author  of  eminence  who  has  opposed  it,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  Reverends,  (whose  excessive  zeal 
might  have  been  expended  to  better  purpose  in 
defending  the  religion  they  profess,  against  the 
attacks  of  Infidelity,)  and  a  few  anonymous  critics, 
whose  prudence  never  allowed  them  to  associate 
their  names  to  effusions,  worthy  only  of  the  pages  of 
Blackwood’s  Magazine,  and  the  John  Bull  News¬ 
paper.  The  only  publication  which  has  opposed 
these  doctrines,  and  which  is  worthy  of  notice,  is 
the  Edinburgh  Review ;  but  if  it  be  a  fact,  what  I 
and  many  others  have  heard  in  a  public  Lecture, 
relative  to  the  first  article  which  appeared  in  that 
work,  all  surprise  at  its  continued  opposition  must 
cease.* 

It  would  be  superfluous  in  me,  to  mention  the 
names  of  those  who  have  fearlessly  and  sucessfully 
advocated  Phrenology ;  they  are  many,  they  are 

•  It  is  said  that  about  the  time  when  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  to  de¬ 
cide  the  critical  game  of  war  which  had  so  long  been  played  by  Emperors 
and  their  subjects,  an  article  was  prepared,  which  set  forth  the  victory 
and  ultimate  ascendancy  of  Bonaparte,  and  the  defeat  and  downfall  of  the 
Peninsular  powers.  This  view  of  the  subject  very  fortunately  proved  any 
thing  but  appropriate  ;  and,  the  publishers  requiring,  on  the  emergency  of 
the  moment,  some  Article  to  complete  the  number,  the  paper  written,  it  is 
said  by  the  late  Dr.  Gordon,  was  accepted  and  inserted.  I  do  not  vouch  for 
the  correctness  of  this  anecdote.  I  should  be  glad,  for  the  honour  of  the 
Reviewers,  that  they  had  some  other  more  specious  and  plausible  reason  ; 
but,  however  that  may  be,  the  replies  which  Mr.  Combe  has  vouchsafed  to 
give  to  that  and  the  last  articles,  (yes,  the  very  last,  it  is  to  be  hoped),  have 
sufficiently  shewn  the  fallacy  and  imbecility  of  such  injudicious  reviews. 
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sincere,  and  they  are  highly  respectable.  But  after 
it  has  been  gravely  asserted, — when  Students  of 
Medicine’  ’  have  been  pompously  informed  in  the  Lec¬ 
tures,  that  neither  Blumenbach,  Cooper,  Aber- 
NETHY,  nor  even  Lawrence,  have  lent  this  science 
the  sanction  of  their  names,  I  feel  myself  imperatively 
called  upon,  were  it  merely  to  rescue  such  eminent 
Physiologists  from  this  misrepresentation,  and  to 
shew  to  Students  of  Medicine,”  and  all  who 
heard  such  expressions,  that  they  were  wantonly 
misled,  if  they  believed  any  such  unfounded  re¬ 
ports. 

Blumenbach  gives  no  opinion  of  it  whatever, 
that  I  can  find,  but  his  Editor  and  Translator 
speaks  most  favourably  of  it.  Sir  Asteey  Cooper 
and  Mr.  Green  his  late  scientific  and  profound  col¬ 
league,  both  mention  it  with  approbation  in  their 
Lectures.  Lawrence,  in  his  Lectures  on  Man, 
thus  writes  :  I  cannot  pronounce  on  the  accuracy 

or  completeness  of  the  cerebral  and  mental  survey 
executed  by  Brs.  Gael  and  Spurzkeim.  They 
appeal  to  observation  and  to  facts  for  the  confirma¬ 
tion  or  refutation  of  their  statements;  but  my 
observations  are  not  numerous  and  varied  enough 
for  these  purposes.  No  one  can  refuse  to  them  the 
merit  of  patient  inquiry,  careful  observation,  and 
unprejudiced  reflection.  They  have  performed  the 
useful  service  of  rescuing  us  from  the  trammels  of 
doctrines  and  authorities,  and  directing  us  to 
nature:  her  instructions  cannot  deceive  us.”  This 
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is  the  testimony  of  several  who  are  said  to  deny  its 
authority,.  The  French  Physiologists,  whose  ex¬ 
periments  and  inquiries  on  the  Nervous  System, 
entitle  them  to  superior  attention,  argue  strongly 
in  favour  of  Phrenology.  But  Abernethy,  thaf 
acute  and  influential  reasoner,  is  said  to  oppose  it; 
and  as  he  has  published  his.reflections  on  the  subject 
let  us  hear  what  he  says.  ‘‘  I  anticipate  nothing 
but  mischief  from  Gall  and  Spurzheim’s  Physi¬ 
ognomy  being'  generally  known  and  accredited. 
I  candidly  told  Dr.  Spurzheim  that  though  I 
admitted  his  opinions  to  be  true,  yet  I  would 
never  inquire  whether  they  were  so  or  not ;  because, 
I  believed  the  proposed  mode  of  judging  one 
another  to  be  unjust,  and  likely  to  be  frequently 
productive  of  erroneous  and  injurious  conclusions.” 
Such  were  the  early  forebodings  and  candour 
which  possessed  this  eminent  Physiologist,  Hap¬ 
pily,  however,  for  his  own  character,  and  for  the 
profession,  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  brightest  orna¬ 
ments,  he^  did  not  stop  here>  or  his  fame  would 
have  been  obscured  by  one  of  the  meanest  features 
of  a  little  and  prejudiced  mind.  He  after,wards 
writes  ‘‘  But  notwithstanding  this  resolution,  I  did 
not .  absolutely  shut  my  eyes  against  those  facts 
which  obtruded  themselves  before  my  view  :  and  I 
acknowledge  that  I  have  often-  been  struck  with 
tl^e  coincjdence  between  the  character  and  talents 
of  persons,  and  the  forms  of  their  heads,  which  was 
said'  to  be  such,  as  are  indicative  of  their  peculiar 
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dispositions  and  abilities.  First,  then,  I  admit, 
nay,  even  admire,  the  simple  proposition  that  man 
and  animals  resemble  one  another,  in  eaeh  possess¬ 
ing*,  in  various  degrees,  instinctive  and  urgent  pro¬ 
pensities  to  perform  certain  actions.  Their  propen¬ 
sities,  though  they  operate  without  the  influence  of 
reason  in  other  animals,  are,  however,  in  man, 
governed  by  that  power.  Secondly,  I  admire  the 
explicit  manner  in  which  Gall  and  Spurzheim 
have  shewn,  that  though  man  resembles  animals  in 
possessing,  in  various  degrees,  the  foregoing  pro¬ 
pensities,  and  even  most  of  the  inferior  intellectual 
faculties,  he  yet  differs  from  them  in  possessing 
others,  and  also  superior  rational  faculties  and  sen¬ 
timents  which  dignify  his  natm*e  and  exalt  it  above 
his  present  station.”  After  considering  this  more 
largely,  he  concludes  by  saying,  The  following 
representation  of  human  nature,  when  viewed  in 
its  proper  light,  and  with  due  attention,  must,  I 
think,  please  every  one ;  for  it  is  not  like  others 
heretofore  presented,  which  appear,  in  comparison, 
as  mere  diagrams,  the  result  of  study  and  imagina¬ 
tion,  whilst  this  seems  like  a  portrait  from  life  by 
masterly  hands'^  Now  mark  the  conclusion  he 
arrives  at,  and  compare  it  with  the  first  quotation. 

In  short,  I  readily  acknowledge  my  inability  to 
offer  any  rational  objection  to  Gall  and  Spurzheim’s 
System  of  Phrenology  as  a  satisfactory  explanation 
of  the  motives  of  human  actions  ;  should  we 
eventually  be  induced  to  believe  this  system,  it 
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would  tend  to  produce  much  forbearance  and 
toleration,  we  should  not  arrogate  pride  nor 
condemn  the  failings  of  others.” 

These  then  are  the  sentiments  and  expres¬ 
sions  of  those  who  are  said  to  be  opposed  to  the 
system.  What  more  can  its  devoted  friends  as¬ 
sert  on  its  behalf.^  I  should  not  have  quoted  so 
freely  from  Mr.  Abernethy  had  he  not  been 
instanced  as  an  opponent,  and  had  not  his  ex¬ 
planations  been  so  much  to  the  purpose.  We 
discover  the  change  of  opinions  as  he  became  more 
acquainted  with  the  subject  (and  similar  must 
be  the  result  with  all  those  who  candidly  and 
fairly  examine  for  themselves)  ;  from  a  rude  con¬ 
ception  of  its  truths  he  is  disposed  to  be  scep¬ 
tical  of  its  merits  and  utility ;  but,  his  better 
judgment  stimulating  him  to  further  investiga¬ 
tion  of  its  principles,  he  not  only  admits  that 
he  can  raise  no  objection  to  it,  but  is  led  to 
admire  it  in  all  its  details,  and  to  pronounce  it 
as  having  a  beneficial  tendency  in  society. 

It  is  truly  and  pathetically  distressing  that 
individuals  who  have  expended  their  time,  their 
health,  their  property,  and  their  stock  of  com¬ 
mon  sense  in  the  attainment  of  the  high  and 
abstracted  science  of  Metaphysics  and  its  cor¬ 
relative  branches  of  study,  should  be  obliged 
or  expected  to  renounce  all  their  congested 
opinions  and  adopt  the  suggestions  of  school¬ 
boys  and  German  doctors.  But  truth  is  resistless 
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in  its  sway,  however  unpretending  its  nature. 
Surely  in  the  march  of  intellect  which  pervades 
every  corps  of  the  pioneers  of  knowledge,  the 
science  of  the  Mind  which  embraces  them  all 
should  not  be  left  in  the  rear. 

I  am  free  to  confess  that  many  of  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  Phrenology  may  be  untenable,  but 
until  I  have  examined  and  considered  the  science 
with  ^equal  attention  with  those  who  assert  its 
general  propriety,  it  would  be  very  unphilosophi- 
cal  in  me  to  assert  them  to  be  so.  How  many 
of  the  other  sciences  appear  in  some  portions,  to 
those  who  only  trust  to  their  ears  or  the  opinions 
of  others,  to  be  rank  nonsense  until  they  ex¬ 
amine  for  themselves,  when  they  discover  all  the 
mysteries  of  the  subject  blended  into  one  har¬ 
monious  whole. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  attempts  to 
render  it  popular  may  in  some  measure  defeat 
the  ends  of  its  most  zealous  parti  zans.  Few 
are  able  to  follow  up  what  they  listen  to  with 
the  study  and  attention  which  the  subject  requires. 
When  we  consider  the  innumerable  varieties  and 
associations  of  thought  and  from  whence  they 
result;  when  we  know  the  contending  passions 
and  interests  which  ever  agitate  the  mind,  and 
occasion  those  'indescribable  results  which  we 
daily  witness,  we  are  led  to  acknowledge  that 
the  study  of  the  human  understanding  is  not 
the  simple  and  easy  employment  that  some  would 
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insinuate  it  to  be.  As  in  the  other  abstract 
sciences,  we  must  be  content  to  make  those 
slow  but  certain  advances  which  will  ultimately 
lead  us  to  the  only  true  and  rational  end  we 
have  in  view.  It  is  not  because  of  the  shafts  of 
ridicule  and  irony,  the  taunts  and  scoffs  of  those 
who  are  ignorant  of  its  principles,  nor  even  be¬ 
cause  the  multitude  may  not  think  it  tenable, 
that  Phrenology  is  to  be  rejected.  Let  the  facts 
which  have  been  stated,  the  arguments  which 
have  been  adduced  in  its  support  be  answered 
fairly,  openly,  and  honourably,  and  should  they 
be  proved  to  be  imbecile  and  vain,  I  doubt 
not  they  will  be  speedily  relinquished.  Until  that 
period  let  all  the  friends  of  science  and  of 
knowledge  receive  at  least  with  courtesy  and 
candour,  doctrines  which  may  lead  to  discoveries 
the  most  animating,  interesting,  and  important. 

It  now  remains  that  I  should  discuss  the 
third  and  last  portion  of  this  Inquiry  — That  a 
belief  in  the  Mind  having  any  connexion  with  the 
Brain  or  with  any  part  of  it,  leads  to  a  low  de^ 
grading  materialism  and  infidelity.  The  length 
to  which  this  Treatise  has  extended,  and  the 
evident  falsity  of  such  an  imputation  as  the 
above,  both  preclude  any  particular  notice.  It 
is  nothing  but  a  “  weak  invention  of  the  ene¬ 
my” — a  miserable  pretext  for  abuse  and  calumny 
where  argument  could  not  be  used,  or  if  used. 
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could  not  prevail.  The  practice  of  imputing  the 
foulest  characters  on  those  who  merely  difter  in 
opinion  ought  never  to  attach  to  a  liberal  or 
philosophic  mind.  What,  indeed,  does  a  belief 
in  materialism  imply  ?  That  the  soul  or  mind 
is  an  emanation  or  secretion  from  the  brain,  to¬ 
tally  dependent  on  the  life  of  the  body  for  its 
formation  and  existence ;  and  that  at  death  it 
undergoes  annihilation.  Now  I  put  it  to  the 
candid  reader  to  decide,  whether  the  doctrines 
advocated  in  the  former  part  of  this  Essay,  can, 
by  any  possibility,  lead  to  what  the  author  calls 
a  ‘‘low  degrading  materialism.”  Indeed  he 
freely  admits  “  that  hundreds  who  hold  the  lat¬ 
ter  (Craniology)  contend  most  religiously  and 
unequivocally  for  the  distinction  of  mind 

from  all  modifications  of  matter ;  and  candour  must 

♦ 

allow,  that  the  very  idea  of  organs  implies  a 
superior,  independent  power  which  can  use  them.” 
And  again  he  writes — “  I  freely  grant  that  Cra¬ 
niology  is  not  necessarily  in  the  case  of  its  par- 
tizans,  identified  with  a  low  animal  Philosophy.” 
Now  in  what  light  are  we  to  receive  assertions 
founded  on  admissions  which  so  fully  negative 
the  assertions  themselves  ?  It  is  very  evident  that 
the  worthy  Author  knows  full  well  that  it  neither 
implies  such  a  belief,  '  nor  do  individuals  at  all 
admit  of  so  dangerous  a  heresy ;  but,  in  the  zeal 
of  his  profession,  he  has  incautiously  so  ex¬ 
pressed  himself.  It  is  too  curious  to  be  passed 
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over  in  silence,  the  manner  in  which  he  prefaces  the 
notable  essay  which  contains  this  invaluable  speci¬ 
men  of  logical  acumen.  I  beg  the  reader  to  notice 
and  compare  the  previous,  with  the  following 
extracts.  He  says  of  Phrenology — ‘‘  I  had  once 
treated  it  at  so  merely  foolish  that  it  seemed  alike 
incapable  of  mischief  and  of  refutation” — but 
awful  to  relate,  he  adds,  ‘‘  I  have  discovered  many 
painful  evidences  that  I  had  misconceived  it. 
When  once  admitted,  the  first  barrier  is  broken 
down  between  the  individual  and  a  general  scep¬ 
ticism and  what  was  the  impression  on  the 
Author’s  mind  on  this  calamitous  discovery  ?  Did 
he  determine  to  use  the  whole  powers  of  his  mind 
to  guard  the  public  against  venturing  too  near  this 
dangerous  precipice  ?  was  he  shocked,  disgusted, 
or  horrified  by  so  dreary,  so  frightful  a  prospect  ? 
No  :  just  the  reverse — he  acknowledges,  ‘‘  But  it 
certainly  opened  upon  my  mind  more  ludicrously 
than  I  had  been  induced  to  expect.”  Thus,  to 
look  down  into  the  general  gulf  of  scepticism,  after 
the  very  barriers  were  broken  down,  had  nothing 
to  him  but  a  ludicrous  effect.  So  much  for  the  va¬ 
lidity  of  the  assertion  before  stated,  and  the  proof 
how  much  the  assertor  believed  of  the  danger 
or  tendency  of  such  opinions.  Were  it  not 
probable  that  others  have  been  induced  to 
attribute  such  a  faith  to  believers  in  the  connexion 
of  mind  and  brain,  I  should  deem  it  quite  unne¬ 
cessary  to  adduce  one  tittle  of  argument  in 


disproof  of  so  unjust  an  aspersion.  It  appears  to 
me  to  require  no  subtlety  of  argument  to  explain 
the  necessary  disconnection  of  materialism  from  the 
doctrines  before  alluded  to.  What  is  averred  by 
all  those  who  have  written  and  lectured  on  this 
subject,  and  by  others  who  have  assented  to  their 
avowals,  is  merely  that  the  soul  or  mind  acts 
through  the  medium  of  the  brain — that  the  brain 
is  merely  the  instrument  or  organ  of  the  mind  :  and 
can  this  in  any  wise  support  the  inference  which 
some  may  be  pleased  to  draw,  that  mind  is,  there¬ 
fore,  a  modification,  an  extension — or  a  secretion 
of  matter.  As  rational  and  just  would  it  be  to  infer 
that  the  musician  and  his  instrument  are  one  and 
the  same,  because  the  harmonious  and  dulcet  strains 
which  proceed  from  the  latter,  could  not  be  effected 
without  the  presence  of  the  former ;  nor  could  he 
in  return  manifest  his  exalted  capacity,  independent 
of  his  instrument.  Is  there  any  concealed,  any 
lurking  danger  beneath  such  a  simple  proposition 
as  this?  Is  there  any  well-grounded  fear,  that 
giving  credence  to  such  authenticated  and  self- 
evident  facts,  as  have  been  produced  in  the  former 
portions  of  this  Inquiry,  could  ever  tend  to  uproot 
the  stamina  of  our  holy  religion,  or  in  any  wise 
derosrate  from  the  exalted  nature  of  the  soul’s  ini- 
materiality  ?  No,  indeed  !  it  is  impossible  for  any 
one  so  far  to  benumb  his  faculties  as  to  give  one 
moment’s  belief  to  so  preposterous  and  contemptible 
an  inference.  It  is  allowed  by  Philosophers  and 
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thinking’  men  in  general,  (even  the  Author  him¬ 
self  admits)  that  the  body  is  the  residence  of 
the  soul  during  its  earthly  sojourn.  Now  I 
would  ask,  are  there  any  more  data  for  imput¬ 
ing  materialism  or  infidelity  to  one  who  believes 
that  the  Brain,  the  most  complicated  and  perfect 
portion  of  the  body,  is  the  seat,  the  residence, 
the  organ  of  the  mind,  than  to  him  who  says 
that  the  w/mZe  body  is?^  Surely  not.  It  must  be 
by  the  rules  of  some  logic  I  have  never  seen 
or  heard,  or  by  the  perversion  of  the  men¬ 
tal  powers  to  an  extent  that  I  feel  no  am¬ 
bition  to  participate  in,  that  such  unintelligible 
and  sophisticated  opinions  could  be  credited  or 
admitted  by  any  one.  The  proposition  is  too 
plain  to  require  simplification,  too  clear  to  re¬ 
quire  elucidation,  too  powerful  in  itself  to  re¬ 
quire  any  additional  arguments  for  its  support — that 
materialism  can  in  no  way  be  favoured  either  by 

*  It  has  been  frequently  observed,  with  a  view  to  puzzle  those 
who  assume  a  local  habitation  for  the  Mind,  that  if  mind  occupy  space, 
it  must  necessarily  be  a  species  of  matter.  To  discuss  this  would  be 
entering  into  the  more  abstruse  and  indefinite  discussion  connected 
with  Metaphysics.  We  can  truly  conceive  of  nothing  but  with  an 
allusion  or  a  reference  to  matter — however  we  may  talk  or  think  of 
spirit,  our  language  fails  us  when  we  attempt  its  description.  We  can¬ 
not  have  a  notion  of  any  being  which  does  not  occupy  a  certain  space, 
however  subtle  it  may  be.  There  is,  therefore,  no  inconsistency  in  as¬ 
serting  that  it  is  situated  any  more  than  in  saying  it  exists  somewhere. 
If  it  be  asked  for  proof  of  this  situation,  it  would  be  easy  to  retort 
by  asking  for  the  proof  of  its  existence,  which,  however  difficult  to 
detect,  is  not  the  less  certain. 
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the  study  of  or  the  belief  in  the  science,  which 
endeavours  to  explain  the  connection  which  ex¬ 
ists  between  the  Mind  and  the  Brain. 

That  such  studies  were  never  thought  to  create 
materialism  or  infidelity  by  the  worthy  and  emi¬ 
nent  divines  from  whose  works  I  have  quoted, 
is  clear,  from  the  forcible  and  fearless  manner 
in  which  they  have  expressed  themselves.  Phil¬ 
osophers  of  every  age,  and  Phrenologists  in  par¬ 
ticular,  deny  that  such  belief  can  tend  in  the 
least  to  such  conclusion — they  need  not  have 
been  delicate  in  expressing  their  assent  to  mate¬ 
rialism  if  they  believed  it — they  would  not  have 
been  singular,  they  would  have  followed  the 
example  of  many  learned  and  acute  men — but, 
uniformly  do  they  deprecate  any  such  inference 
being  drawn.  Professor  Dugald  Stewart, 
in  reference  to  this  point  remarks,  Although, 
therefore,  we  should  acquiesce  in  the  conclusion, 
that  without  the  organs  of  sen§e  the  mind 
must  have  remained  destitute  of  knowledge,  this 
concession  could  have  no  tendency  whatever  to 
favour  the  principles  of  materialism,  as  it  im¬ 
plies  nothing  more  than  that  the  mind  is  led  to 
perceive  the  qualities  of  the  material  world,  and 
to  exert  all  the  modifications  of  thought  of 
which  it  is  capable.” 

Haller,  whose  opinions  we  have  before 
given,  concludes  his  Elements  of  Physiology  by 
this  decisive  and  expressive  paragraph  : — The 


dead  body  now  hastens  to  putrefaction;  deprived 
of  its  bonds  of  union,  it  insensibly  moulders 
away  and  mixes  itself  with  the  dust.  21ie  spirit, 
7vhich  hy  death  is  indestructible  departs  ivhither 
God  has  destined  it.^^  The  writer  of  an  article 
in  the  Eclectic  Review,  a  review  devoted  to  the 
support  of  religion  and  Christian  principles,  thus 
energetically  observes,  The  doctrines  of  Phren¬ 
ology  or  Craniology  respecting  innate  propensi¬ 
ties,  far  from  favouring  materialism,  jjresents  an 
insuperable  objection  to  the  hypothesis ''  And 
similar  are  the  opinions  of  every  sensible  and 
judicious  writer  on  this  question.  Is  it  courte- 
teous  then  that  we  should  be  told,  with  all 
the  dogmatism  of  Jesuitical  fervour,  that  such 
studies  must  lead  to  doctrines  so  derogatory  ? 
Would  it  be  prudent,  if  it  were  possible,  that 
we  should  for  a  moment  entertain  assertions  so 
fallacious  ?  Should  we  be  justified  in  adopting 
the  conflicting,  the  wavering,  the  flimsy  hypo¬ 
thesis  of  the  Author  of  Craniology,  in  lieu  of 
the  matured  observations  which  have  resulted 
from  the  most  devoted  and  zealous  writers  of  this 
and  every  other  age  ?  Surely  not. 

What  the  motives  or  ends  in  view  are  of 
those  who  so  violently  declaim  against  these  in¬ 
quiries  respecting'  Mind  and  Brain,  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  say.  It  cannot  be  to  serve  the  cause 
of  religion.  We  have  seen  the  foundation  and 
rationale  of  the  system,  and  have  clearly  de- 
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iiionstrated  that  its  basis  is  truth — and  truth, 
we  all  know,  is  the  essence  of  religion.  As 
truth  is  freed  from  error,  religion  is  the  more 
firmly  established — and  it  must  ever  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  true  religion  and  philosophy  go 
hand  in  hand,  and  must  ever  mutually  support 
each  other.  The  whole  creation  of  Omnipotence 
and  the  laws  he  has  ordained  for  its  govern¬ 
ment,  display  that  harmony  which  no  efforts  of 
mortals  can  in  any  way  disturb.  If  this  or  any 
other  science  be  established  or  conducted  other¬ 
wise  than  on  the  fundamental  principles  of  fact 
and  observation,  it  must  necessarily  soon  yield 
to  the  wreck  it  truly  deserves.  What  then,  I 
would  again  repeat,  can  be  the  motives  of  such 
opponents  ?  The  opinions  I  have  endeavoured 
to  support  have  been  attacked  by  sophistiy,  by 
wit,  sarcasm,  irony,  ridicule,  and  the  long  train 
of  specious  but  detestable  weapons — but  they 
yet  prevail,  nay  rather,  I  may  truly  assert,  they 
are  gaining  on  the  minds  of  the  public  with  the 
greatest  conviction.  And  now,  forsooth,  the 
alarming  cry  that,  religion  is  in  danger,  is  to  be 
the  charm  which  must  dissolve  this  potent  spell 
on  the  minds  of  mankind.  But  this  cry  is  now 
too  stale  for  effect,  it  has  too  frequently  been 
sounded  on  similar  occasions,  when  the  fears  or 
ignorance  of  bigotry  held  reason  and  judg¬ 
ment  under  subjection.  The  increase  of  know- 
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ledg'e  and  the  general  difiusion  of  its  blessings 
have  dispelled  the  prejudices  and  antipathies 
which  have  with  so  much  zeal  been  infused  by  the 
artful  and  specious  attempts  of  writers  and  ora¬ 
tors ;  and  it  would  be  well  for  those  who  know 
the  value  and  importance  of  religion,  to  abstain 
from  foisting  it  to  the  support  of  opinions,  which 
their  own  judgment  tells  them,  are  too  imbecile 
to  deserve  the  aid  even  of  argument  much  less 
of  religion. 

In  the  same  disposition,  and  with  a  view 
to  undermine  or  unsettle  the  opinions  of  those 
whose  studies  and  inclinations  might  have  led 
them  to  embrace  these  doctrines,  have  such  in¬ 
dividuals  been  personally  addressed. 

‘‘Students  of  Medicine!”  you  have  been 
told  that  to  believe  in  the  Brain  being  the  or¬ 
gan  of  thought  is  to  encourage  the  most  bane¬ 
ful  enemy  to  Christianity,  the  greatest  foe  to  re¬ 
ligion  and  to  truth.  I  tell  you  it  is  not  ^  and 
I  have  too  much  interest  and  concern  in  your 
welfare  and  future  happiness  to  wish  to  deceive 
you,  or  in  anywise  to  divert  your  attention  from 
the  sacred  fount  of  perfect  and  eternal  truth. 
I  have  produced  my  evidence,  impartially  se¬ 
lected  my  authorities,  candidly  stated  the  result 
of  what  is  most  consonant  to  tmth,  and  have 
shewn  you  that  the  ornaments  and  the  pillars 
of  vour  profession  have  uniformly  advocated  these 
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doctrines.^  Examine  diligently  for  yourselves — 
let  no  authority,  however  venerable  from  age  or 
sacred  by  profession,  exclude  from  your  minds 
ideas  or  notions  which  are  the  result  of  sincere 
and  diligent  research.  Had  our  ancestors  or 
our  contemporaries  desisted  from  exploring  and 
inquiring  into  the  laws  of  creation  from  a  fear 
that  it  would  lead  to  the  subversion  of  order 
and  religion,  we  should  now  have  wallowed  in 
all  the  blissful  ignorance  of  monastic  ascendancy ; 
in  a  state  of  abject  apathy  little  removed  from 
the  indolent  brute,  and  incapable  of  enjoying 
those  manifold  delights  which  ever  accrue  to  the 
disciple  and  observer  of  nature. 

Recollect  what  I  have  asserted — That  the 
Brain  is  the  Organ  of  thought.  I  deny  any 


*  I  regret,  that  owing  to  the  former  sheets  of  this  Inquiry  be¬ 
ing  printed  off,  I  am  prevented  inserting  in  the  proper  place  the 
following  extracts  from  the  last  No.  (94)  of  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
just  published.  In  an  article  on  “  Bell  on  the  Nervous  System,” 
after  describing  the  peculiar  traits  of  man  over  the  brute,  it  con¬ 
cludes,  “And  all  this  superiority,  all  these  faculties  which  elevate 
and  dignify  him,  this  reasoning  power,  this  moral  sense,  these  capa¬ 
cities  of  happiness,  these  high  aspiring  hopes,  are  felt  and  enjoyed, 
and  manifested  by  means  of  his  superior  nervous  system.  Its  injury 
weakens,  its  imperfection  limits,  its  destruction  (humanly  speaking) 
ends  them.”  And  again,  “Almost  from  the  first  casual  inspection  of 
animal  bodies,  the  Brain  was  regarded  as  an  organ  of  primary  dig¬ 
nity,  and  more  particularly  in  the  human  subject — the  seat  of  thought 
and  feeling,  the  centre  of  all  sensation,  the  messenger  of  the  intellect, 
the  presiding  organ  of  the  bodily  frame. Several  other  equally  pointed 
passages  are  interspersed  throughout  this  Review  which  in  some 
measure  redeems  it  from  the  malicious  nonsense  of  its  Anti-Phrenolo- 
gical  Articles. 
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further  concessions — I  would  not  have  it  thought 
that  an  atom,  an  effluvium,  nay,  to  use  a  word 
of  Berkeley’s,  an  infinitessimal  of  mind  can  be 
produced  by  the  Brain.  Surely  if  it  were  not 
derogatory  to  the  Godhead  himself  to  be  clothed 
in  flesh  we  cannot  be  chargeable  with  impiety 
when  we  assume  a  similar  garb  for  the  mind — 
the  offspring  of  the  Deity.  The  same  Divine 
Architect  which  creates  the  soul  can,  with  an 
equal  propriety,  decree  that  the  Brain  shall  be 
the  residence  of  the  majestic  guest,  and  that  it 
alone  shall  minister  to  the  absolute  powers  of 
mind  during  its  sublunary  existence.  I  envy 
not  the  feelings  of  the  materialist  in  the  strict 
acceptation  of  the  word — of  him  whose  pleasures 
both  of  hope  and  futurity,  cease  with  his  cor¬ 
poreal  condition — he  must,  indeed,  be  considered 
as  a  grade  below  even  the  Atheist.  In  the  ex¬ 
pressive  words  of  Addison,  what  a  beautiful 
and  condensed  view  is  taken  of  this  matter. 
He  writes — ‘‘  How  can  it  enter  into  the  thoughts 
of  man  that  the  soul,  which  is  capable  of  such 
immense  perfection  and  of  receiving  new  im¬ 
provements  to  all  eternity,  shall  fall  away  into 
nothing  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  created  ?  Are 
such  abilities  made  for  no  purpose?”  These 
perfections  and  abilities  are  fully  proved  in  the 
continually  varied  exercise  of  the  intellectual 
powers  or  faculties.  Even  the  very  doubting 
its  existence  proves  the  Mind  to  be  immaterial. 
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I  have  endeavoured  to  fulfil  the  promise 
with  which  I  set  out,  namely  to  illustrate  the 
three  several  portions  into  which  this  subject 
naturally  divided  itself.  Notwithstanding  the  co¬ 
pious  supply  of  argument  and  support  which  my 
pre-conceived  opinions  have  received  during  my 
thoughts  and  researches  for  information  on  this 
most  interesting  Inquiry,  I  am  well  aware  that 
I  have  arranged  my  materials  and  expressed  myself 
in  a  manner  which  will  not  appear  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  For  this  failure  I  might  advance  many 
excuses,  but  I  forbear.  My  object  has  been  to 
rescue  from  imputations  and  mis-statements  (the 
most  base  and  extravagant)  doctrines  and  opinions 
which  bear  the  very  stamp  of  truth  doctiines  and 
opinions  which  have  received  the  approval  of 
men  distinguished  at  once  for  their  learning, 
zeal,  and  piety,  and  which  so  far  as  my  reading 
and  inquiries  have  gone,  are  denied  by  no  one 
excepting  only  the  Author  of  Craniology,  &c.  &c. 
I  trust  that  however  inadequately  I  may  have 
pleaded  the  cause  I  have  undertaken,  it  has 
been  shewn  that  the  opinions  and  studies  allud¬ 
ed  to,  may  be  held  and  persevered  in  without  at 
all  subverting  the  sacred  religion  we  are  privi¬ 
leged  to  enjoy,  or  invading  the  immortal  precincts 
and  qualities  of  the  soul.  The  only  real  and 
efficacious  means  to  disarm  the  infidel  of  his 
boasting,  or  the  sceptic  of  his  doubts,  is  to  place 
on  true  and  steadfast  grounds  those  principles 
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which  constitute  his  eternal  welfare  and  to  re¬ 
move  all  those  mysterious  impediments  which  so 
thickly  entwine  around  them. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  those  • 
who  may  be  induced  to  peruse  this  Essay, 
whether  from  curiosity  or  from  interest,  may  re¬ 
ceive  that  stimulus  which  shall  urge  them  to  ex¬ 
tend  their  researches  among  the  more  diversified 
but  interesting  labyrinths  which  distinguish  this 
division  of  science.  If  so,  I  doubt  not,  but  they 
will  enjoy  many  pleasures  unknown  to  those  who 
may  think  it  vain  and  useless  to  inquire  into  the 
matter  at  all ;  they  will  find  a  new  source  of  plea¬ 
sure  which  no  one  can  conceive  but  the  possessor, 
and  they  will  be  amply  compensated  for  the  obsta¬ 
cles  they  may  be  called  on  to  encounter  and  over¬ 
come,  by  the  felicitous  prospect  which  will  open  to 
them  of  the  noble,  the  divine,  the  never-dying 
Mind. 


THE  END. 
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